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CHAPTER VI. 


THE gallant brig had nearly reached the entrance of D’Entrecasteaux’ 
channel when the squall from Mount Wellington ceased as suddenly 
as it rose; and presently the wind was lulled into a calm. The ex- 
perienced mate, however, was not to be deceived by this suspicious 
suspension of the blast. 

“What are we going to have now?” he said to the leader of the 
bushrangers, whom in his capacity of pilot it was his duty to consult: 
“I don’t like this lull ; they are only getting ready a fresh hand to the 
bellows, I fancy. I suppose the wind shifts on this side of the world 
much as it does on t’other. I think the bank right-a-head—to the 
south, yonder — begins to rise.” 

“You are quite right,” replied the supposed pilot ; “and with such 
a man as you on board you have no need of a pilot; the vessel is quite 
safe in your hands: you seem to know the ways of the winds in the 
New World as well as if you had been born among them. A better 
seaman I never..... * 

“ Avast there, mate!” said the honest officer ; “ you give us too much 
of that; why you have got the gift of the gab like asea-lawyer! To 
be sure this is not the first time [ve looked the winds in the face. But 
we had better try to put her head about ; if it comes on to blow from 
the south, it will be a fair wind for us up the channel.” 
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“ Better get out,” said the pilot, “and have sea room: when it comes 
on to blow from the southward it always blows great guns; and this 
is a nasty channel to be sticking in — full of shoals and rocks and head- 
lands stretching out in every direction.” 

“You seem to have taken a great dislike to the channel,” replied 
the mate : “for my part I don’t see any great harm in it; and Horse- 
man says it’s good enough if you mind your soundings; and the chart’s 
clear. What makes you so anxious to get out of it?” 

Two or three of the yellow jackets were standing in the fore part of 
the vessel near the pilot and the mate during their brief colloquy, and 
it struck the worthy officer that there was an expression in their faces 
incongruous with their characters ; and he thought he observed a 
glance of intelligence pass between one of them and their leader. A 
vague suspicion crossed the mate’s mind ; but as there was nothing 
definite to give it substance, it passed away for the moment, but after- 
wards it recurred to him. As he went aft to take the orders of the 
major, he heard a voice, which it seemed to him proceeded from the 
same man whose look he had observed, ask in a low tone — 

“Ts it time ?” 

The mate turned round and gazed inquiringly at the group in the 
forecastle. 

“Ts it time ?” he repeated : “ time for what ?” 

“He was asking,” replied the pilot, rather hastily, “if it was time to 
go about : but I see the major has come on deck; we will consult him 
as to what he would like to do with his vessel.” Saying this, he went 
aft, following the mate. 

The sisters were gazing listlessly at the land from which they were 
unwillingly receding with the change of tide, and the gallant Mr. Sil- 
liman found it impossible to inspire either of them with those feelings 
of mirthful gaiety with which they were accustomed to receive his assi- 
duities. ‘The major was supporting his youngest daughter by the arm, 
as the motion of the vessel from the broken sea rendered it difficult for 
her to stand on deck. Helen, on the contrary, stood erect and alone, 
with one hand grasping the bulwark, and with the other holding the 
ship’s glass, which she condescended to allow Mr. Silliman to support 
at the other end, to keep it steady. The honour of this position was 
perfect bliss to that enraptured individual, who made extraordinary 
exertions to call into exercise the utmost dexterity of his sea legs, so 
that the view of the beautiful Helen might not be disarranged. 

“ Do you see any thing, Miss Helen?” he ventured to inquire in a 
tone of extreme insinuation. 

“ Nothing but the brim of your ugly hat,” replied the lady. 

“ Bless me! I beg a thousand pardons; it’s the rolling of the sea: 
there again; I hope I did not hurt you: now do you see any 
thing ?” A 

“I see something. Papa, come and look through the glass just 
as it is now. Stand still,” she said to Mr. Silliman, “and do try to be 
steady : a pretty sailor not to be able to bear the rolling of the ship! 
— Look, papa, I see something like a swan.” 

“ A swan! my love; then it must be a black one, for all the 
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swans are black, they say, on this side of the earth. A swan! my 
dear; no, it’s no swan, but the sail of a boat that you see, I think. — 
Mr. Northland, what do you make of it ?” 

“A boat with her square-sail up,” pronounced the mate, with pro- 
fessional precision, after taking a brief earnest look at the object : 
she looks like a large whale-boat by her make, but she is too large for 
that work ; she is coming down with the tide. “ Whatdo you say to 
it, pilot?” 

There was a visible embarrassment on the part of the supposed 
pilot at this communication: a slight paleness came over his coun- 
tenance as if he was struck with some uncontrollable emotion, and 
then his face flushed with excitement. As he looked round with an 
attempt to appear unconcerned, he encountered the eye of Helen, 
which was fixed steadfastly upon him. He quailed for an instant 
beneath the penetrating gaze of that brilliant eye, and hastily taking 
the ship’s glass from the mate’s hand to cover his confusion, he 
directed it towards the object; but his hand trembled, and the glass 
shook visibly. . 

“ Rather a shaky hand,” remarked the mate to the major, in a 
whisper; “but there’s no duty on grog in this part of the world.” 

The whisper of the mate seemed to discompose the pilot a little: 
he took his eye from the glass, and searched the countenances of the 
by-standers; but seeing nothing in them to alarm, he applied himself 
again to his scrutiny of the boat. 

While he was so employed Helen made a sign to her father to 
come near her. They moved round to the side of the binnacle, 
leaving the pilot, with his back towards them, looking through the 

lass. 
one Papa,” said Helen, in a whisper, “ I have been watching the coun- 
tenance of that man; he changed colour when the mate spoke of the 
boat : depend upon it there is something about that boat that troubles 
him.” 

“It must be fancy, my love; there can be nothing in the appear- 
ance of a boat to disturb the pilot; it is only fancy.” 

“Dear papa, it is not fancy; I cannot be mistaken in the counte- 
nance of that man; it is one of the most remarkable I ever saw. I 
watched him; and I am sure that the boat in sight has had some 
powerful effect on him. He does not look like a man to be moved 
by a slight cause.” 

“ Well, my dear girl, the shortest way is to ask him.”—“ Pilot,” 
said the major,” addressing the bushranger, “what do you see in that 
boat to disturb you?” 

“To disturb me!” replied the pilot, regarding the major fixedly ; 
“why do you suppose that the sight of that boat disturbs me? What 
do you suppose the boat has to do with us — I mean, with me?” 

e“ But what do you think of her?” interrupted the mate, who was a 
little out of patience with the lengthened examination of the pilot ; 
“you have had a pretty long spell at the glass—long enough to make 
her out, I’m sure: “what do you think of her?” 


“TI will take another look at her,” replied the bushranger, who was 
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anxious to gain time to enable him to devise some scheme to coun- 
teract the dangerous approach of the boat, which, he had no doubt, 
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had been despatched after him and his associates by the government 
authorities ; “ I can see her plainer now.” 

‘“‘ And what do you make of her?” repeated the mate. 

“Tt is only a boat,” replied the bushranger, continuing to look 
anxiously through the glass. 

“Well, if it’s only a boat, there’s an end of it,” said the mate. 
“ There’s a light air coming from the southward,” he said to the 
major; “I suppose we may stand up now with the wind in our 
favour.” 

“‘ But the tide is against us,” observed the pilot, “and if it comes 
on to blow —and I don’t like the looks of that bank which you first 
observed rising yonder — you would find yourselves cramped in this 
narrow channel.” 

“Tl never agree to go out of the channel with a fair wind up,” 
exclaimed the mate. “ Why, friend, you are for not going up the 
channel any way. Before, it was the wind that was against us, and 
then we were not to go up ; and now that we are getting the wind, it 
is because the tide is against us that we are not to go up! Beg 
pardon — no offence meant; but, to my thinking, you don’t want us 
to go up the channel at all ?” 

“ The boat is coming nearer,” cried out Mr. Silliman, who, as all the 
others had done with it, was allowed to use the glass: “I can see it as 
plain as can be; and they have taken the sail down, and they are 
pulling with all their might, I can see. They have got the tide in 
their favour, and they will soon be down on us; we shall hear some 
news now! Hurrah!” 

The bushranger snatched the glass out of the exulting Mr. Silli- 
man’s hand with an abruptness which made that astonished indi- 
vidual open his mouth with surprise. With a firm hand, and with a 
certain air of determination, he applied the glass again to his eye, and 
directed it to the still distant boat, which, however, propelled by the 
oars of the pursuing party, and assisted by the tide, was rapidly 
approaching the brig. Helen had observed the impetuous motion of 
the pilot, and had watched his varying countenance as he gazed 
through the glass. Prompted by an irresistible impulse, she gave 
vent to her vague suspicion of danger, and spoke : — 

“ Sir,” she said to the pilot, “I am sure there is something about 
that coming boat which disturbs you. You know something about it, 
you do — Iam sure you do,” she repeated, her eyes kindling, and her 

cheeks reddening with excitement. “If there is danger, do not 
deceive us, but tell us in time, that we may be prepared for it. Do 
not suppose,” she said, taking hold of her sister’s hand, “ that because 
we are women that we are afraid. We have looked on the dangers 
of the sea without terror, confident in our skill and our courage ; and 
we can look without fear on this new danger — for danger there is, I 
know, by your look and manner at this moment! Speak, I say, and 
let us know at once what the danger is ?” 
The spirited words of the heroic girl unhappily inspired the bush- 
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ranger with a happy thought. He seized on the suggestion of danger 
from the boat with the readiness of practised dissimulation. Forming 
his plan on the instant, he replied without hesitation, and with an 
expression of feeling and interest in the welfare of the women which 
disarmed suspicion :— 

“ Major, I fear your gifted daughter is right. I wished to make 
my communication when they were gone below ; but there is no time 
to be lost; and these courageous girls shame us with their spirit. 
But I will do Justice to their courage; and say at once there is 
eee 

. ‘Danger ! !” said the mate, looking about him ; “ where from ?” 

“ Danger!” repeated the major, in a voice of mingled surprise and 
emotion, and clasping his youngest daughter with instinctive tender- 
ness,—“ danger from that boat ?” 

“Yes,” replied the supposed pilot; “ and there is no time to lose if 
we are to defend ourselves. That boat, I have no doubt, contains the 
party of bushrangers that broke away from camp some days ago: 
the commandant at the look-out has had notice of them; and their 
design must be to endeavour to take this vessel. ‘They are well 
armed ; it is supposed there are about a dozen of them: and as the 
villains are desperate, they will make a determined attack on us. 
However, I for one am ready to fight for you; and if you will arm 
your men, my people shall work the vessel while they defend us.” 

“ Let it be done at once,” said the major. “ This is a most unlucky 
accident! However, it is fortunate that we have you on board to 
help us.” So saying, he descended to the cabin in all haste to prepare 
the arms and ammunition. 

‘ The bushranger meantime went forward, as if for the purpose of 
giving directions to the party under his control. As he passed his 
confederates, he said, in a low firm voice, to each of them : — 

“Be ready.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE consummate art of the bushranger in proposing that the crew of 
the vessel should be armed, while his own men undertook the man- 
agement of the vessel, had its intended effect. There was no suspicion 
on the part of the major or his people that the approaching boat was 
really in pursuit of the absconded prisoners on board the brig; and 
the activity of the supposed pilot in preparing the means of defence 
was regarded as corroborating evidence of the danger threatened to 
the vessel. All was activity on deck; muskets, pistols, and cutlasses 
were brought up from the cabin, and ammunition was disinterred 
from the lockers: and the bushranger took care to provide himself 
amply with the means of defence or offence, as the case might be. 

Still he was well aware that the moment was critical, and most 
perilous. He was now in the worst position : his confederates were 


defenceless ; the sailors of the vessel were armed, and prepared to 
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resist aggression; and the boat, which he had no doubt contained a 
government party in pursuit, was coming nearer and nearer every 
minute. But with a coolness and a courage worthy of a better object, 
he bided his time, and waited with patience for the result, which he 
calculated must take place when his men attempted to work the vessel. 
At this time a brisk breeze had sprung up from the south, which gave 
the advantage to the brig over an attacking boat, as it enabled the 
vessel to choose her position. ‘The increase of the wind rendered a 
corresponding arrangement of the sails necessary; but here the 
ignorance and blundering of the supposed pilot’s men was too pro- 
voking to be endured by the angry mate : — 

“What do you call your fellows ?” he broke out to the pilot: “do 
you call that chap a sailor? See how he handles a rope! By . 
Look at that fellow sticking in the shrouds! 'There’s another creep- 
ing through lubber’s hole! That’s right, my man, take care of your 
precious limbs! Oh! this will never do,” he said to the major; 
“these men will never work the vessel: such a lubberly set I never 
set eyes on! There goes the jib! Hold on there, hold on. By 
you'll have the maintop-sail-yard down by the run. Pilot, hold your 
men off. What’s the use of such a pack of fools? Keep an eye on 
the boat, some one, can’t you. A pretty set, that don’t know the 
main-sheet from the topsail halyards ; and they can’t fight! No, not 
they! I should like to know what they are fit for ?” 

“Do youthink your men would stand by us?” asked the major, 
eagerly, of the pilot ; “you see we want our own people to work the 
vessel,” 

“Fight!” said the pilot; “they will fight like devils, depend upon 
it, when the time comes ; but of course you can’t expect them to be 
used to arms,” he added, carelessly : ‘‘ however, they will do their best. 
Come aft, my men.” They quickly came at the voice of their leader. 

‘The major says he wants his sailors to work the vessel; and he 
asks me if you will stand by us to defend the brig against the bush- 
rangers coming on to attack us in the boat yonder ? ” 

The diligent Mr. Silliman, who was examining the boat through 
the ship’s glass, cried out at this moment, “I can see the men in the 
boat, and I can see the gleam of some muskets: the boat is full of the 
rascals! ” 

“Make haste, then,” said the bushranger; “relieve the sailors 
from their arms; and be ready to use them,” he said, significantly, 
‘‘when I give the word.” 

The exchange of duties between the sailors and the conspirators 
was the work of a minute only; and the crew of the vessel became 
immediately busied in trimming the sails and attending to the ship ; 
while the supposed pilot and his gang stood with arms in their hands, 
ready to pounce on their unsuspecting victims. 

The bushranger felt that the time had come when he must strike a 
decisive blow; but first he ran rapidly over in his head a scheme to 
get the major and his chief officer below, in order that the crew, 
being deprived of their leaders, might be more easily mastered: his 
ob;ect was unexpectedly furthered by the officious Mr. Silliman. 
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** Major,” said that bustling individual, as he hurriedly loaded his 
musket with an excessively martial air, “ would it not be better for 
the young ladies to go below? they will only be in our way on deck, 
and hinder us from fighting.” 

*‘ We shall work the better,” put in the pilot, “if we are assured 
that your daughters, major, are out of the reach of the bullets.” 

Louisa, who was very pale, assented to this suggestion without 
reply ; but Helen, who .was flushed and excited, remonstrated and 
resisted. “Ican fire a gun,” she said, “as well as any of you; any 
woman can do that: and where my dear father is there will I be also :” 
and saying this she seized a musket and held it in the attitude of a 
heroine prepared for war. 

It required all her father’s entreaties, and, at last, commands, to in- 
duce her to descend into the cabin. ‘The major was obliged to lay 
down his weapons and accompany her below. ‘The bushranger saw 
his opportunity, but the troublesome Mr. Silliman came breathless 
to the entrance of the companion-way and bawled down, “ Major, 
major, I can see the red coats of soldiers in the boat.” 

“ Soldiers !” said the major; “what can that mean? But they are 
in my line; Ill soon be up and give a look at them.” 

“Mr. Northland,” called out the pilot, “the major is asking for 
you below; something about the dead-lights, I believe. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said the mate, as he ran aft; “look out, pilot, 
the boat’s upon us ;” and by an indescribable process of locomotion 
which sailors alone possess, he dived down below, and his head disap- 
peared in a twinkling. 

The bushranger immediately made a sign to four of his men who 
were near him to close the hatchway: it was done in an instant. At 
the same time he presented his own musket, which he cocked with an 
audible click, at the man at the wheel. Mr. Silliman observed these 
extraordinary manceuvres, which altogether exceeded his nautical ex- 
perience, with inexpressible astonishment ; but before he had time to 
make up his mind what to do he was seized by two of the bush- 
rangers, disarmed, and on his resisting with the courage of 
desperation, their attempt to bind his hands and feet, was without 
ceremony pitched into the sea. 

“ That was wrong,” said Mark Brandon, quietly ; “ never take life 
if you can avoid it: but the boat will pick him up; and after all, 
perhaps, he was of no great value.” 

In the mean time the carpenter, who was a cool and determined 
fellow, with three of the crew, armed themselves with the capstan- 
bars, resolved to resist, though unable to make out the reason or object 
of the sudden attack on them by the pilot and his followers; but the 
bushranger, rushing forward with four of his fellows, presented their 
muskets; and the sailors, taken unawares and in amazement at the 
suddenness and strangeness of the proceeding, and seeing besides that 
resistance was hopeless, quietly surrendered. The rest of the crew 
were as easily brought under subjection, and, having been bound hand 
and foot, were placed singly in convenient places below, and in less 


than ten minutes the vessel was in the possession of the marauders. 
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“Now, my men,” cried out Mark Brandon, “a cheer for liberty!” 
His associates raised a wild hurrah, which conveyed to the inmates in 
the cabin the information that the vessel was overpowered; but by 
whom or how was a mystery! The mate put his head out of the 
stern window, but the bushranger was too well on his guard to permit 
such an escape; and meeting the muzzles of two muskets close to 
his face, the enraged officer was obliged to retreat, though not without 
venting his discontent in a vigorous volley of nautical abjurations. 

Mark Brandon now took the helm, and, making a gesture of de- 
fiance with his fist at the still distant boat, he immediately turned the 
vessel’s head back again towards the south ; and, under all the sail 
that she could carry, the captured brig stood out to sea. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue unfortunate Mr. Jeremiah Silliman made more philosophical re- 
flections during his rapid evolution from the deck of the brig to the 
waters of the sea than had ever occurred to him in the whole of his 
previous life. The first dreadful thought that presented itself to him 
was that he could not swim! but before he could give vent in words to 
the novel sensations which assailed him he found himself plunged 
under the waves, and descending beneath them with a velocity propor- 
tionate to his specific gravity and the precipitancy of his descent. As 
he felt himself hurrying down to those abodes, which in the poetical 
simplicity of his imagination he had been wont to picture as the dwel- 
ling-place of sea-nymphs with green gauze robes and coral necklaces, 
but which he now contemplated with affright, as abounding in enor- 
mous crayfishes and voracious ground-sharks, deeply and energetically 
did he lament that his love of the romantic had led him away from 
the peaceful haunts of Cheapside and Cornhill to the villanous shores 
of Botany Bay; and much did he marvel at the disagreeableness of 
his reception into the bosom of the land of his adoption. 

Such and so sad were the curious reflections which were suddenly 
forced on him by the novelty of his situation ; and still he went down and 
down, as it seemed to him, and deeper and deeper still, till his thoughts 
became confused, and he felt a cold fishy sensation, as if he had become 
partially transformed into the semblance of a scaly inhabitant of the 
deep ; gradually his feelings became blunted ; his last thoughts were of 
the brig from which he had been unceremoniously cast, and the bright 
eyes from which he was for ever separated, — even in the last moment 
he could not make up his mind which he preferred —and then the dim- 
ness of death came over him ;— he mentally uttered a fragment of a 
prayer, and all was oblivion ! 

The party in the boat, however, had not failed to notice the summer- 
set involuntarily performed by the luckless individual in question ; and 
the occurrence, indicating that violence was going on in the brig, con- 
firmed the suspicion to which the unaccountable changes in her course 
had given rise,—that the bushrangers had got possession of the vessel. 
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“'There’s bloody work going on, I’m thinking, on board that craft,” 
said the constable, who was sitting with his face towards the head of 
the boat. “I saw one chap pitched overboard plain enough : I wonder 
which party he belonged te.” 

“Give way, my men,” cried the corporal, standing up in the boat, 
and looking through a glass with which he was provided. “I can see 
the body; it has come to the surface of the water ; it’s not above half 
amile from us. Give way—stick to your oars—and we shall save 
him yet, whoever he is!” 

The men bent stoutly to their oars, and in a few minutes, the tide 
being in their favour, they shot up alongside of the floating body, which 
they caught just as it was sinking for the last time. The lifeless 
corpse as it seemed, was quickly hauled into the boat, and a brief 
consultation was held as to the best means to be adopted for its 
recovery. 

“ Nothing better than a bit of salt beef,” suggested an old sailor: 
“rub it well in; I know it recovered a man off Yarmouth—at home 
—that had been in the water more than four hours: the salt, you see, 
rouses him up, if there’s any life in him.” 

“This is not one of the bushrangers,” pronounced the constable, as 
they stripped off the clothes from the drowned man in order to give 
him the benefit of the salt-beef recipe prescribed by the old sailor: 
“this must be one of the people of the vessel; he looks like a sailor 
by his dress, but his hands are too smooth for that; perhaps he’s a 
passenger.” 

“ Rub away, my hearties,” urged the sea-doctor; “rub it into him, 
and if there’s any life left, the beef will fetch it out.” 

The body of the unconscious Jeremiah was excoriated accordingly, 
secundum artem (salsi junki), the boat continuing its pursuit of the 
vessel nevertheless, as the surmises of the officials were confirmed by 
the appearance of the body which they had rescued from the water. 
At last, after a prodigious quantity of rubbing, which reduced the per- 
son of the apparently deceased to a substance closely resembling the 
material which was made use of as a flesh-brush, signs of warmth were 
observed in the body, and presently a sigh was ejaculated which indi- 
cated returning sensibility. The progress of the boat was suspended 
for a few minutes at this interesting success of the old mariner’s sur- 
gical operation, and the attention of all was directed to foster the 
breath of returning life which the stranger now exhibited. The result 
was speedily favourable ;—the man rescued from death sat up and 
looked around him. 

“ How do you find yourself, my hearty ?” said the corporal; “ you 
have had a narrow escape.” 

The stranger stared at him unmeaningly. 

“Who are you?” asked the constable, anxious to ascertain the con- 
dition of the vessel, and to learn some tidings of the bushrangers ; 
“what's your name, and who are you ?” 

But the intellects of the poor man had been too much obfuscated by 
the salt water, to say nothing of the subsequent scarification to which 
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he had been subjected, to understand where he was, or what had hap- 
pened to him. 

* Can’t you tell us who you are?” repeated the constable, impatient 
to get at some information for his guidance; “ what are you ?” 

“ A freeman of London, and a liveryman,” answered Jerry, his mind 
wandering to former scenes. 

“‘ His wits are a wool-gathering,” said the constable. 

‘* It’s the water that’s swamped ’em,” said the ancient mariner ; “ salt 
water grog’s poor stuff at any time, ’specially without the rum; and 
this cove has had too much of it for one bout.” 

“What are you, and who do you belong to ?” repeated the constable, 
giving the reviving man a little shake in his impatience. 

“The Chandlers’ Company,” replied Jerry; “ andso did my father 
before me. I’m a freeman, I say—and a liveryman ; and if I don’t 
shoot the centre arch of Battersea bridge...... 

“What company did he say he belonged to?” asked the corporal, 
*‘ the Chandlers’? He means Captain Chandlers ! —Ask him what regi- 
ment? And he said something about shooting; I can’t make it out 
at all.” 

“It’s not that,” said the constable; “but he seems plucking up a bit. 
How is it now with youmy man. We have saved you from drowning. 
Who was it that chucked you overboard from the brig yonder? Have 
the bushrangers got possession of the vessel ?” 

The word “bushrangers” seemed to strike some responsive chord 
in the bewildered man’s memory. 

* Bushrangers !” said he, “bushrangers! Ah, that’s it! The bush- 
rangers have got me, and now I’m done for !” 

‘No, no,” said the corporal, “we are not bushrangers: look at our 
red coats; we are soldiers, going after the bushrangers. Look here, man, 
bushrangers don’t keep their arms bright like ours. Can’t you tell 
the difference between a bushranger and a gentleman in his Majesty’s 
service? Look at our firelocks; bushrangers can’t show such tools as 
these!” 

By degrees the recovered Jeremiah began to understand what had 
happened to him, and the character of the party who had saved him 
from drowning. He was excessively rejoiced at his fortunate escape, 
and vowed manfully that if he could only come across that insinuating 
rascal of a pilot he would serve him out for his ungenteel behaviour, 
He narrated all the events that had happened ; how the chief of the 
gang had introduced himself on board as a pilot; the plot which he 
had schemed to get his confederates into the vessel; and the art with 
which he had contrived to transfer the arms of the sailors to his own 
followers under the pretence of leaving the crew of the brig at li- 
berty to manage the vessel in the approaching encounter with the 
boat which the major was made to believe contained the runaway 
prisoners who actually were on board all the time. 

“ By George,” said the constable, “ that is Mark Brandon all over ! 
That man would circumvent the very devil himself! It’s impossible 
to be up to all his dodges! But what’s to be done now? ‘The wind’s 
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getting up, and that’s all in favour of the rascals on board the brig. 
How many did you say there were with Mark?” 

“ Six others,” replied Jerry. ‘“ And now I recollect we all thought 
them most desperate-looking ruffians: but that Mark Brandon, as 
you call him, is quite a genteel person; there doesn’t seem to be 
much harm in him.” 

“ Didn’t he chuck you overboard ? ” asked the corporal. 

“No ; it was two other chaps. Mark, as you call him, was standing 
by the man at the wheel with a cocked musket presented at his head.” 

“Just like him!” said one of the sailors; “that’s their way. 
Somehow, all the bushrangers take to the same ways. When they 
attack a man they make him throw his arms above his head, and then 
they stick the muzzle of a fowling-piece, or a musket, if they have 
one — but they don’t like muskets, they are so heavy to carry about 
—close to his ear; and then what can a man do? No pleasant 
thing, I can assure you ; I have felt it myself.” 

* But what’s to be done,” repeated the constable; “are we to at- 
tempt to attack the bushrangers in the brig with this boat. Let us 
see;—- how many are we? Four at the oar—two of us constables, 
and the corporal with his two men — that’s nine; and with the new 
comer, ten against seven : we can do it easily, corporal.” 

“If we could only get at them fairly, we could do it,” replied the 
corporal ; “ but the odds would be against us with a vessel under sail : 
they could fire on us from the protection of the sides of the vessel ; 
and four of our party at least would have to use their oars. There 
ought to have been more of us.” 

“There are more of the bushrangers,” replied the constable, “than 
were reckoned on in camp to have made their escape; it was sup- 
posed that only Mark and two others had gone off: but half a dozen, 
with Mark Brandon at the head of them, is a formidable party— and 
all well-armed too !” 

“There will be the major’s party on board, as this gentleman says, 
to help us; and, as the major has seen service, he would know how to 
second us if it came toa brush.” 

“Lord bless you!” replied the constable, “ you don’t suppose the 
bushrangers will,be troubled with the crew of the vessel; bless your 
heart! they'll get rid of ’em in no time.” 

“What, murder them in cold blood!” 

“ Ay, any way: why their rule is, never to give away a chance: 
depend upon it there’s not one of the crew left alive at this moment.” 

“What ! nor the old major neither!” exclaimed the corporal, his 
professional sympathies excited for the fate of an officer ; “will they 
kill the major, think you ?” 

‘“‘ Have killed him,” said the constable ; “they have killed him, Pll 
be bound. You’re new in the colony, corporal, and don’t know the 
ways of these fellows : they make short work of it when it serves their 
plan to do so. Do you think they would keep a witness alive to hang 
them ? ” 

* But the young ladies!” interposed Jeremiah; “ the poor major’s 
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daughters ! They would never kill them! They couldn’t be such 
brutes as to kill two young girls !” 

“Are they pretty ?— though that would not matter much with 
bushrangers ;— but are they pretty?” 

“ Both,” replied Jeremiah, “very beautiful; the elder one — that’s 
Helen — she’s about eighteen ; she is very handsome : and Louisa — 
she’s about sixteen; she’s very beautiful: I don’t know which is the 
handsomest of the two; but Helen is the spirited one.” 

“Then Mark will take her, and the rest will cast lots for the other ; 
so they will be saved — likely. The spirited gal would be just 
Mark’s taste.” 

“ Better be both dead than suffer that fate,” said the kind-hearted 
Jeremiah. “ I’m sure Louisa would die, and Helen would kill herself, 
at the thoughts of it! But I say, corporal, you will never let those 
rascals murder and go on that way without making an effort to save 
them. Im sure those ill-looking, sneaking ruffians would never fight 
if it came hand to hand. 

“ That's the difficulty,” said the corporal : “ if it was hand to hand 
we could manage them, because we could fire three times to their 
once; besides our being steady and used to handle our arms.” 

“There will be no fight hand to hand, or any way,” said the con- 
stable, as a violent blast from the southward nearly overset the boat, 
“if it comes on to blow, as it looks likely. I think our best plan is to 
get under shelter-in some creek somewhere, for I think we are going 
to have a regular hurricane from the south by the look of those clouds 
rising up yonder like blocks of black wool.” 

The attention of all in the boat was now peremptorily directed 
to their own safety, as the wind rose and the storm increased to fury. 
The same squall was observed to assail the brig, now dimly seen 
through the murky atmosphere. In a short time the sky was enve- 
loped in darkness, as the gathering winds prepared from the thick 
curtains of the clouds to expend their rage on the agitated waters. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mark BRANDON, by one of the most daring stratagems in the annals 
of piracy, had got possession of a vessel admirably adapted for his 
purpose, and the crew, bound hand and foot, were stowed away here 
and there in convenient places: but still he felt he was not quite 
secure; the major and the mate were still unbound; and although 
confined in the cabin, and unable by themselves to cope with seven 
desperate men, it was possible for them to be dangerous; and the 
bushranger had too much experience in the power and resources of 
even a single man not to be alive to the possibility of the escape, and 
the successful resistance of two determined spirits—the one having 
at stake his pride and reputation as the chief officer of a ship, and 
the other urged by the still more powerful feeling of a parent strug- 
gling for the preservation of the life and honour of his daughters. 
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Filled with these thoughts, but attending anxiously at the same'time 
to the course of the vessel, he turned over in his mind a scheme to 
entice the officer on deck, and to neutralise the hostility of the major. 
The increasing storm favoured his project. 

In the mean time the parties in the cabin were a prey to the most 
agonising anticipations. 

“This takes one all aback,” said the mate, quite confounded by the 
unexpected aggression of the pilot and his followers. “ Many a rum 
go have I been witness to; but this beats all. Who are these fellows? 
I never liked the look of that soft-jawing pilot and his men, as they 
called him. And all the arms are on deck. That’s what I call 
being thorough done!” 

“Tam afraid,” said the major, ‘that the case is too clear ; in short, 
we have been deceived all along; and this sham pilot is some desperate 
man with his gang endeavouring to escape from the island.” 

“By George,” said the mate, slapping the table with an energy 
which at any other time he would have considered an unpardonable 
breach of good manners in the state cabin, and in the presence of 
ladies, too; “that’s it; and that accounts for the rascals shying the 
up-passage, and trying to get out of the channel with every tide, and 
with every wind that blew! ‘That’s it! we’re hard up! and we shall 
have all to walk the plank, every one of us! I know what that game is - 
in the West Indies. But it’s hard for you, Miss Helen, and for you, 
Miss Louisa: it doesn’t matter for the like of me; it all goes in the 
day’s work, as sailors say : but for you—” and here the worthy mate 
gave the table a tremendous thump with his fist in the excess of his 
emotion. The sound was echoed from the outside of the cabin 
window from the nozzle of a musket. 

“ What's that?” cried out Louisa, alarmed. 

“ That’s a summons, Miss, said the mate. Better not to frighten 
you, but I suppose they want us to walk the plank ; not you, perhaps,” 
he added, “nor your sister; but me and your papa. Major,” he said, 
turning to their father, “you don’t mean to give in without a 
struggle ?” 

‘“ What can we do?” said the major; “we are unarmed: better 

make terms for the girls.” , 
— “ Better drown them at once,” said the honest seaman, having before 
his eyes the scenes of horror which he had seen and known in the 
seas prolific of piracy in the West Indies: “no use mincing the 
matter. If they were sisters of mine, I know what I would do.” 

Helen calmly rose at these words; she first kissed her father, and 
then her sister, and then extending her hand to the mate, she shook 
it warmly. Without speaking, her gestures sufficiently intimating 
her intention, she sought in the steward’s locker for a large table- 
knife: she selected one with a point, tried its sharpness deliberately 
with her finger, and placed it in her girdle ; she then resumed her place 
by the side of her father. Louisa observed her proceedings with 
trembling interest. When the high-minded Helen took her hand in 
her’s she shuddered convulsively, and placing the other hand before 

her eyes, as if to shut out at once the peril with which she was threat- 
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ened, and the aspect of the Lucretian death meditated by her sister, 
she threw herself into the arms of her father. The major embraced 
her with despairing tenderness; the tears ran down his manly 
cheeks; and he lifted up his head to heaven as if he would pierce 
through the obdurate deck in his mental appeal for succour. But the 
action of the heroic Helen suggested other thoughts to the mind of 
the hardy mate : — 

*“‘ Major,” he said, “‘ Miss Helen shames us men. There are weapons 
still,” pointing to the knife appended to Helen’s side; “and they may 
stand us in good stead at a pinch. Let us do our best to- defend the 
cabin from an attack from without, and trust tochance fortherest. How 
the vessel pitches, poor thing! ‘Those fellows don’t know how to 
handle her —and the wind blows stronger and stronger every minute. 
That top-gallant mast will be sprung as sure as fate, if they don’t look 
alive! But what does it matter what becomes of the masts, or the sails, 
or the gear, or any thing ? we shan’t live long to see the ruin that’s 
coming on this prime little brig that [ve brought over from the other 
side of the globe, safe and sound! Well, it will be all the same a hun- 
dred years hence. They are knocking at the window again, as if they 
were determined to have an answer this time.” 

A voice was at this moment heard : — 

*“‘ Below there!” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the mate, answering with professional prompti- 
tude. “ What the devil do you want with us?” he added, raising his 
voice ; “can’t you let us be quiet ? ” 

‘The captain wants to speak with the major.” 

‘“‘ And who the devil’s the captain ?” 

“ Mark Brandon.” 

“ And who is Mark Brandon? One of the rascally convicts, I sup- 
pose, escaped from gaol ?” 

“‘ He will soon let you know who he is if you give us any of your 
sauce. Look out of your stern windows at the sea beneath you ; plenty 
of ground sharks at the bottom ;—do you understand that? ” 

“ Major,” said another voice from the top of the companion-ladder, 
which they instantly recognised as Mark Brandon’s, “the ship is in 
danger, and You and your daughters will be lost if something is not 
done for the management of the vessel.” 

‘“ Ah, ha!” cried the mate, “it is come to that, is it ?” 

“If we let you free will you pledge your word of honour not to 
make any attempt against us? You are a soldier and a gentleman; 
and I know if you pledge your honour you will keep your word.” 

“Do it,” whispered the mate, “if you do make a promise with such 
rascals, you need not keep it.” 

“ And my daughters,” asked the major, “ what do you say of them?” 

“Tf you can trust to my word,” replied Mark Brandon, “they shall 
remain in this cabin, and be respected. Our only object is to leave 
the colony, and regain our liberty: that done, we have no desire to do 
violence to any one. But you must decide quickly.” 

“Don’t let him come in, papa,” said Louisa. 

“ Trust him,” said Helen; “ we are in his power; and if there is a 
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spark of generosity in the man it can be kindled into goodness only by 
confidence : trust him.” 

The major hesitated; the danger was imminent: on the one side 
was certain death in case of unavailing resistance; on the other, the 
possibility of good treatment if the leader of the bushrangers were 
not thwarted in his object. Besides, there was hope in procrastination. 

“Perhaps after all,” he said to the mate, “the only object of these 
men is to effect their escape; and it is quite clear that they cannot navi- 
gate the vessel by themselves. We must bend to circumstances. 
Pacifying measures are always the best for the weaker party. Will 
you promise to do no violence to the mate?” he asked of the bush- 
ranger. | 
“‘T promise not to take his life,” replied Mark Brandon through the 
door. ) 

“ Shall we trust him,” said the major to his officer, “or shall we sell 
our lives dearly ? 

‘“‘T don’t see how weare to help ourselves,” replied the mate; “and 
it will be something to save the vessel, for, with the wind that is rag- 
ing outside, these fellows will never be able to keep her off the land.” 

“‘ What is the alternative if we refuse ?” asked the major, still hesi- 
tating. 

“ Death!” replied the bushranger : “it is our lives or yours: we do 
not want to take yours, nor to harm you unnecessarily ; but if it must 
be one or the other, you cannot expect us to sacrifice our own. My 
object is to save the vessel.” 

“He’s right in that, at any rate,” said the mate ; “ that’s the first thing 
to be looked to ; for if the vessel goes down we all go down with her 
—that’s certain. Take him at his word, major; wecan do no better; 
‘and needs must,’ as the saying is, ‘ when the Devil drives.’ ” 

“IT promise,” said the major. 

“‘ T cannot pay youa higher compliment than to trust to your honour, 
major,” said Mark Brandon, undoing the barricading of the door, at 
the entrance of which he appeared with two of his men with their 
muskets cocked and levelled at the parties within. Louisa screamed, 
and Helen put her hand on her weapon. “ Now, sir, if you please, 
you may come out.” 

His daughters clung to him instinctively, but Helen presently 
loosened her grasp; Louisa, however, would not relax her hold, but 
begged and prayed him, with the wildest grief, to remain to protect 
them. The mate, aaxious to get on deck to take a survey of matters 
on board, passed up the ladder, and was instantly seized by four of 
the conspirators, who in a moment bound him hand and foot, and 
placed him by the wheel. 

“ Tf your father prefers remaining below,” said Mark Brandon, cour- 
teously, to Helen, “he is quite at liberty todo so ; at the same time he 
may come on deck when he pleases: but asthe waves are high, and 
as we have shipped several seas already, I think it will be more agree- 
able to you to close the hatchway ;’ and so saying he closed the door, 
and turned his attention to the prostrate mate, who, with a storm of 
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oaths out-rivalling in ferocity even the fierceness of the increasing 
storm, was cursing the bushranger and his gang : — 

“ You precious infernal rascal !— this was your promise, was it ? 
I thought you said you would do me no harm ?” 

‘“‘ And I have done you no harm,” replied the bushranger. “TI pro- 
mised not to take your life, and I will keep my promise. But I did 
not promise not to bind you to keep you from doing harm to yourself 
and to others. And now, my friend, what do you say ? will you help 
us to save the vessel, or shall it be a short prayer and a long plunge 
to see what the sharks will say to you?” 

*¢ Do what you like, you rascally, lying, lubberly sneak — do what 
you like ; [ll do nothing for you with my hands bound this way. 
You and your villanous gang may go to the bottom, and your souls 
to—that is, if your friend there will take you in; but two of a 
trade, they say, never agree — so there must be some place made on 
purpose to hold such a rascal as you. Ionly wish I had my hands 
free, and a marlinespike in one of them —- you should not be grin- 
ning at me in that cool way.” 

“ Well, my friend,” replied Mark, “ there’s no time to lose; you 
must make up your mind at once. Roger and Dick,” he said to two 
of his men, “put your muskets to his head.” ‘The men obeyed 
promptly. 

“‘ What do you say now ?” 

“ T won’t ;— while my hands are bound I'll do nothing.” 

“ Cock your muskets,” said their leader to his men. 

There are few things more disagreeable than the click of the lock 
of a musket, when the muzzle of it is placed close to your head by a 
hostile party ; but the mate was firm. 

“ Are you ready?” said Mark. 

“Yes,” said the men, with their fingers on the triggers. 

« What do you say now: in one moment you will have the con- 
tents of those pieces through your brains.” 

“ Fire away,” said the mate. 

“‘ Stay,” said Mark Brandon. 

Knowing well the habitual horror which sailors have of drown- 
ing and of sharks, and their superstitious dread of remaining unburied 
after death, he thought he would try another method. 

*“ The shortest way,” he said, “will be to throw him overboard. 
Take him up and heave him over the taffrail, and then there will be 
anend. Now, my men— one, two, three.— Have you nothing to say 
to stop them,” he said to the mate, who, with hands and legs tied 
and bound tightly together, was utterly incapable of the slightest 
resistance — “ have you nothing to say to stop them ? ” 

At this moment a tremendous sea struck the little bark, and the 
main-top-mast, with a crash, came rattling down, encumbering the 
deck »vith its ruins. The mate and his executioners were nearly 
washed overboard; but high above the din and the roar of the ele- 
ments the mate’s voice was now heard — 

“Unbind me,” he cried out, “and I promise to save the ship. Yow 
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will all be lost, and this tight little brig, that I have brought so far, 
will go down with you all.” 

“ You will promise, then, not to make any attempt to regain the 
vessel,” said Mark Brandon, preserving his coolness in the midst of 
the confusion around him. 

“ T will promise any thing,” said the mate, “only let me save the 
vessel. There’s another sea coming! Starboard the helm, or it will 
be upon us.” 

A monstrous sea burst over them, doing fresh damage, and adding 
to the confusion and danger. Mark Brandon, seeing that the case 
was desperate, and trusting to the instinct of the seaman to abandon 
all other thoughts than that of saving the vessel, at once cut the 
cords which tied him, and the mate, starting to his legs, immediately 
rushed to the wheel and assumed the command of the vessel. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue storm raged; and the shattered ship, pitching and reeling under 
the influence of the roaring wind and raging sea, was driven with 
desperate speed towards a projecting promontory on the western side 
of the channel. The voice of the sturdy mate was heard above the 
shrieking of the tempest, but in vain; the terrified followers of the 
bushranger, unused to wage war with the elements, were utterly use- 
less in the extremity. It was in vain that their leader exerted him- 
self with almost preternatural energy, and endeavoured to rouse the 
exertions of his men: they were not sailors; and they had neither the 
bravery to dare, nor the skill to execute, the feats of seamanship which 
were necessary to give them a chance of escaping the perils of the 
storm. 

‘‘ We shall never save the ship with these fellows,” said the mate 
to the bushranger, the. urgency of the danger drawing into moment- 
ary fellowship two minds, though belonging to different characters, 
of kindred courage ; “if you don’t let my own blue-jackets free, 
the ship is a lost ship.” 

“Can I trust them,” said the bushranger, balancing the two perils 
in his mind, and at a loss to decide to which to give the preference. 

“Trust them! You may trust them to save the ship — at least to 
do their best for it ;——every sailor will do that: as to the rest, that 
is another matter, and you must look out for yourself; that’s fair 
and above-board, at any rate, Mr. Pilot !” 

Mark Brandon was not a man to give way under difficulty: with a 
firm mind he rapidly compared the two dangers, and with the deci- 
sion of a bold one he determined on giving liberty to the crew. 
Without hesitation, he directed his men to unbatten the fore hatchway, 
and to release from the hold the sailors who were confined there. 
This was a matter by no means of easy execution; but at the 
expense of shipping much water it was effected, and the liberated 
sailors gladly re-appeared on deck. The bushranger directed his men 
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to retain their arms, and to endeavour to keep them from the wet to 
guard against a surprise; but the seamen, cheered by the voice of 
their officer, and in a moment conscious of the extreme danger of the 
vessel, thought only of their duties, and of saving themselves from 
shipwreck, leaving the bushrangers to keep guard as they could or as 
they pleased, and paying no other attention to them than to tell 
them to get out of their way. 

It is not to be supposed that the noise of the raging wind, and the 
confusion caused by the fallen mast, had passed unnoticed by the 
parties in the cabin. The major wished to go on deck; but Louisa 
clung to him with so tenacious a grasp, and the uncertainty of the 
nature of his reception by the bushrangers was so great, that the 
father yielded to the entreaties of his youngest daughter and re- 
mained below. But when he heard and recognised the familiar 
voices of his own sailors battling with the thunder of the storm, he 
ventured to raise his head above the companion ladder. A washing of 
the waves drove him quickly back, at the same time that it deluged 
the cabin. But taking advantage of a lull, he again essayed to emerge 
from his place of security, and to his amazement beheld his vessel 
apparently in the possession of his own people, and his officer at the 
wheel issuing his commands as usual for the management of the ship. 
He quickly joined him, though it was with difficulty that he was 
enabled to make good his footing. 

“What chance is there,” he asked, “ of saving the vessel?” 

“ Very little: you see we are a mere wreck; there’s scarcely a rag of 
sail left: we are driving before the wind on that point of land that 
you may see yonder through the haze. Our only chance is getting a 
soft berth to bump on; but that chance is very small, for most of this 
coast seems rocky. It won’t be long, however, before we shall know 
our fate. These rascally lubbers of bushrangers have done for the 
poor brig. Serve ’em right, for pretending to know how to take care of 
a vessel they knew nothing about. More fools they for binding with 
fetters those who might have saved them: and now they see what 
they’ve got by it.” 

“Had I not better prepare the girls for what is to happen? ” said the 
major, his mind borne down for the moment by the extent of his dis- 
aster; his gallant vessel lost, his property presently to be scattered to 
the waves, and his children’s lives and his own in imminent peril. 

“‘] hardly know what is best to be done,” replied the sturdy seaman, 
almost subdued by the danger of the ship, and the thought of the 
women: “but better let’em stay below till the shock comes; they 
couldn’t hold on here.” 

“ Could the boat be of any use,” asked the major, in a sort of 
despair. : 

“It was washed overboard a quarter of an hour ago. But look 
at the raging sea around us! Do you think a boat could live 
in such a sea as that ? If our own vessel — poor thing—wasn’t as 
good a sea-boat as ever swam, it never would live in such a whirlpool 
as it’s innow! I wonder what has become of the boat that we saw 
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coming, before the wind caught us :—gone to the bottom, I fear, 
long ago!” 

“‘ And the people in that boat, perhaps, were our deliverers,” said 
the major. “ Good God! that land seems fearfully close! Is there 
no way to save ourselves ?” 

“ Look out fora soft place,” replied the mate, with a grim smile, for 
he knew full well that the death-struggle of the gallant little ship was 
at hand. “'The sea refuses to keep us, so we must needs trust to the 
land ; though I must say it doesn’t look very smiling at us.” As he spoke, 
the impetuous winds seemed to gather up their strength for a final 
effort to hurl the devoted ship on the expectant rocks ; but at this mo- 
ment the watchful mate, as cool in the moment of danger as if the 
vessel was within view of the windmill at Gravesend, caught sight of 
a break in the cliff, forming a little creek or armlet of the sea: witha 
vigorous hand he directed the ship’s course to the opening, and in 
another minute, by an instantaneous and seemingly miraculous change, 
the shattered brig, with a sudden turn, found itself floating on the 
smooth surface of a little bay sheltered from the wind and the waves. 
The vessel glided slowly towards a grassy bank, and, gently touching 
it, remained stationary.— For a brief space every man on board held 
his breath with joy and surprise at an escape from the horrors of ship- 
wreck which struck them as something supernatural. But presently 
the consciousness of the unsafe position of either party called into 
fresh activity the energies of both to guard against the aggression of 
each other ; and, before the major had time to congratulate his daugh- 
ters on the extraordinary preservation of the brig, the bushranger 
summoned his men to his side, and assumed an offensive attitude, while 
the seamen, hastily clutching at any materials within their reach 
which might serve for weapons, gathered together in a body, and 
stood in defiance of the threatening muskets of their opponents, and, 
with the stern determination of revenge depicted on their worn and 
hardy countenances, turned their eyes to their officer for directions in 
the new emergency. 

At this moment a column of thick smoke, as if from damp wood 
newly fired, was observed to rise from the other side of a low hill bare 
of trees. Mark Brandon seemed struck with a sudden thought at 
this indication of other parties being near at hand. In his own mind 
he feared that the fire had been kindled by the people in the boat, who, 
he felt sure, were in pursuit of himself and his companions. Aware 
that if his conjecture was right the reports of fire-arms would quickly 
bring his enemies upon him, he stood before his men, and repressing 
their preparation to fire by a gesture of his arm, he directed his voice 
to the major, who was standing on one side, restrained by his promise 
from taking part in the threatened conflict, and filled with hope that 
the result would be favourable, even against the superior weapons of 
the bushrangers, to the injured party. 

“ Major,” said Mark Brandon, in the clear, cool, and articulate 
voice for which he was so remarkable, “I see that you can keep your 
promise like a soldier and a man of honour ; and you shall see that I 
will keep mine. Do you see that smoke yonder? ‘That smoke pro- 
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ceeds from the body of natives on the coast —the most numerous 
and the most savage of all the mobs on the island! If we weaken 
our force by fighting with each other we shall become an easy prey 
to them.” 

“Gammon!” said the mate. 

“T do not wish to be devoured by those wretches,” replied the 
bushranger, without being in the slightest degree moved by the 
contemptuous expression of the mate; “nor do I suppose the major 
there would like to see his daughters torn limb from limb, and chucked 
on that fire that the black devils have kindled yonder, and eaten before 
his face.” 

“Gammon !” repeated the mate. 

“That would be a fate,” continued Mark, “ too dreadful to con- 
template. And therefore, I say, let us forget for a while our own 
quarrel, and join together to resist the attack of the natives.” 

“ But we are not sure that they are natives,” replied the major. 

“‘ Suppose it is the party that we saw in the boat coming after us,” 
said the mate —“ the party that you persuaded us were bushrangers or 
pirates, or whatever you may like to call them; then, you know, 
there would be no danger from them. I propose that two of us — 
that is, one from each side, should go and find out ; and in the mean 
time we will agree to a truce till our messengers come back.” 

“ Agreed!” said Mark. “I will go for one on my side, and you for 
one on the other.” 

“I can’t help thinking,” said the mate to the major, in a whisper, 
“that he is hatching some mischief or other; but he will find me 
wide awake.” 

While the mate communicated this suspicion to his commander, 
Mark Brandon gave some directions to his followers ; and then the 
bushranger and the officer set out together, each keeping a wary 
watch on the other to prevent surprise or treachery. 


ANECDOTE OF DAVID TENIERS. 


“How is the heart of a woman to be won ?” asked David Teniers of 
Van Balen. 

“ By loving her!” was the reply of the old painter, then working 
in his atelier at his celebrated picture of Saint John preaching in the 
Wilderness. 

Van Balen was one of the three guardians of the beautiful Anne 
Breughel. ‘Teniers had already asked the same question of the other 
two, —of Rubens the painter, and of Cornille Schutt, who was 
painter and poet both. The latter had recommended the youth to 
write verses in his mistress’ praise: the great master had bid him 
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draw her portrait, and to render it even more beautiful than the 
original. 

“Would that I had your genius!” said Teniers, with a sigh, turn- 
ing from the last to address himself to Van Balen, who, guessing 
whom he had in view, gave the advice which could most easily be 
followed. The young artist, whose name has since become so famous 
in the world, had long been struggling against the difficulties which 
so constantly beset the man of genius entering upon life, and proving 
too often an insurmountable barrier to his success. To how many is 
their due station in the ranks of art accorded only when the grave 
has closed over their blighted prospects, and posterity has done them 
the justice which an incapable world has cruelly withheld! How 
many have been crushed in their early existence, lacking the energy 
that enables a favoured few to rise above the prejudices of the mul- 
titude, — the very few who, spurred by the consciousness of superiority, 
by the urgency of genius and intellectual power, have boldly taken 
their stand, and been fixed in their high station by the intrinsic value 
of their own merits ! 

Born in the atelier of his father, which served as the common room 
of the whole family, Teniers received from his parent the first lessons 
of his art. Obtaining instruction, too, from Rubens, he was, for a 
considerable period, compelled to pass much of his time in travelling. 
upon an ass from village to village, and from town to town, in order 
to sell his father’s pictures, and so to obtain money for the support of 
the poor family. It was upon one of these journeys that he first met 
with Adrian Brauwer, to whom, at a later period, he was indebted for 
much valuable counsel in his art, and with whom he contrived to 
establish an intimacy without falling into the evil habit of spending 
more than half his time in the lowest public-houses,—the fatal cus- 
tom of poor Adrian. 

“Whither goes your ass?” asked Adrian, who was overtaken on 
his road by Teniers. 

“ He follows in the steps of other asses,” was the reply, “and so 
is likely to be your companion.” 

Brauwer looked at the youth and smiled. 

“T like you,” said the older one; “we will join company, and you 
shall be my friend to Antwerp.” 

And so he proved; for Adrian Brauwer condescended to live the 
while at the expense of his new acquaintance, albeit the latter was at 
no time overburthened with money, as the story which is told of his 
joueur de flite gives us to understand. 

Stopping one day at a small inn at Oyssel, after having passed 
some hours sketching in the open air, he found with no great surprise 
that his purse was empty, and his appetite as strong. What was to 
be done? ‘The first consideration was the breakfast. It was time 
enough to think of payment when the debt was legally contracted. 
As he was in the act of devouring the grateful meal an itinerant 
musician crept to the door, and commenced playing on the flute. 
Teniers entreated the man to continue; and having finished his repast 


he brought out his palette and brushes, and in a short space of time 
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completed the picture which many to the present hour regard as his 
chef-d’ceuvre. Englishmen were scattered over the world at the time 
of which we write, as they are to be found now in every quarter of 
the globe. One chanced to be in the house where Teniers rested. 
He saw the picture, and offered the painter three ducats for his la- 
bour. “ That is just as much as I want,” said Teniers; “one for the 
flute-player, one for the landlord, and one for the poor painter.” 

Much of his prosperity, or at least much of the happiness, of his 
life was due to a picture of Hymen, which he painted shortly after he 
had fallen under the notice of the Arch-Duke, who, at the interces- 
sion of Rubens, had given Teniers a place about the court. Upon 
the very day that he had taken counsel of the guardians of Anne 
Breughel he had shown the painting to the maiden herself. It was 
hung in the gallery of the Arch-Duke, at some height from the 
ground; and in order to see it well, it was necessary to ascend a 
flight of steps, the last of which was so highly polished that it was 
difficult to pass over it without slipping. Once arrived at this spot 
the spectator was ravished by the beauty and effect of the picture ; 
but if the pas glissant were taken the illusion was over, and those 
who had passed the dangerous barrier were mortified to discover that 
the gem which had charmed them at a distance was now mere canvas 
and an undefinable mass of colouring. A few indeed there were 
able to appreciate the masterly touches which could produce so 
magical an effect who did not regret their hardihood, but rather 
rejoiced in their ability to estimate that which to the vulgar was un- 
satisfactory, uninteresting, and coarse. 

“Will you venture upon the perilous step?” said Teniers to his 
fair companion.” 

“Yes,” she replied, without thought or hesitation. 

“I take you at your word,” rejoined the painter, offering her his 
hand, and preparing to advance. But Anne Breughel hesitated — 
blushed—and then timidly refused. 

** Why do you hesitate ?” asked Teniers, with a smile. 

“Why should I proceed?” she answered, pensively. ‘ Once across 
the barrier, and I have heard that the character of the picture is lost, 
and its beauty vanishes.” 

** Not for you and me,” replied the ardent painter. “ For us—— 
As he spoke strangers advanced and put an end to their discourse. 
They retraced their steps, the young painter more than ever ena- 
moured of his mistress, and eager to prolong the conversation. 

“* Had you consented to cross the pas glissant,” he said, when they 
were again alone, “ I would have returned upon the instant. And I 
will tell you why.” 

“T have heard,” replied Anne, “that some tale is connected with 
the present position of the picture: but I have heard too,” she con- 
tinued, turning her large black eye upon him, “that let the decisive 
step once be taken, and the charm is at an end. But see, yonder is 
my guardian waiting for us. We will join him. Speak—I will 
listen to you.” As they walked on, Teniers, who had so ardently 
longed to disburthen his heart, found it difficult to say a word. His 
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companion, however, whose curiosity had been awakened by his 
words, gave him courage to proceed. 

“I think you wish to punish me,” said the maiden, “for not look- 
ing more closely into your admirable work. Let me hear what you 
have to say, and peradventure at another time you shall find me more 
tractable.” | , 

** Anne Breughel,” replied the painter, “ it were not well to recount 
to you all the trials and adversities which have met me on my road, 
—enough to crush many a more vigorous spirit than I can boast. 
Nor will I speak of the wretchedness in which I was born. Had it 
not been for our immortal Rubens, who taught me how I might de- 
velop the talents inherited from my father, and how to avail myself 
of the gifts which Providence had bestowed upon me, I must have 
remained, like many a worthier man, in sad obscurity—contented with 
drudgery, and gaining a bare subsistence by the desecration of my 
noble and beloved art. It is to him that I am indebted for the notice 
of our good Arch-Duke, and for the first office which I held about the 
court, inappropriate as it was.” 

“‘ What office, Teniers ?” asked the maiden, tenderly. 

“ That of a valet-de-chambre,” answered the painter, laughing. “ It 
brought me, however, into notice; for one of the gentlemen of the 


bed-chamber, about to be married, thought he could not better evince © 


his respect for the holy state of matrimony than by causing a picture 
of Hymen to be painted. His lady was a true Flemish beauty, and 
he loved her right worthily. How Rubens would have delighted to 
paint her! I knowing full well, and applauding the ardour of his 
passion, exerted myself to the utmost, not only to bestow upon the 
god of Marriage the charms which were his own, but also to com- 
bine in him the glories of every other god, and especially to stamp 
upon his form the beauty of Adonis. ‘The day of the wedding ap- 
proached ; and as I advanced to the end of my labours my greatest 
fear was that I had overcharged the picture. On the night previous 
to the morning upon which the votary of Hymen was to bring his 
sacrifice to the temple I requested him to visit my atelier, that he 
might judge himself of the progress of the work. ‘What!’ he ex- 
claimed, as soon as he beheld it, ‘think you any one will mistake yon 
picture for the god of Marriage. Oh, believe me, it is too cold, too 
unimpassioned. Painter, your conception has this time played you 
false.’ I ventured to represent respectfully that the colours would 
become more vivid with time, that the picture was scarcely dry, and 
that in fact his suggestions might be carried out by means of a few 
slight touches that should not fail to render the painting equal to his 
own conception of the happy god. ‘Well, we shall see,’ was his 
reply. ‘But,’ he continued, ‘I fear your ideas are far too limited to 
portray in glowing colours the faithful figure of the blessed Hymen. 
But I have little time to spare upon inanimate objects now. Some 
other day I will look at your picture again, and judge whether or not 
you have learnt your defects, and understood all that I require to 
make the picture perfect.’ So saying, he quitted me; and I, from 
time to time, still added touches to improve effects; and, in truth, I 
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suffered many weeks to elapse before I ventured again to request my 
patron’s attention to the result of my labours. He considered the 
picture for some minutes before he spoke: ‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ this colour- 
ing is far too high; it wants softening down. Marriage is a very 
different thing to that which you fond painters represent it.’ ‘¢ If,’ 
said I, ‘ you will look more closely into it, you will find that much of 
its brilliancy disappears.’ It was clear to me that the change was 
in the man, and not in the picture. The veil had been withdrawn 
from his eyes : he had married from passion, not from love; and posses- 
sion had deprived the object of all the charms that passion lent it. 
He looked upon my picture with different eyes, and that which was 
too cold before was now too highly wrought. Was it my fault or 
that of the picture that he had taken a mistress and not a com- 
panion ?” 

“But how came the picture in its present position?” interrupted 
Anne Breughel, smiling at the impetuosity of her admirer. 

“The Arch-Duke heard the story,” replied Teniers; “and when 
he purchased the painting he had it placed where it now hangs, as a 
warning to all who would unwarily take so hazardous a step as ——” 

“The warning was good,” said his companion, as they joined her 
guardian; “and it deserves our best attention.” 

It was after this conversation that Teniers applied to Van Balen 
for advice —and it would appear that he followed his council with good 
success; for when Anne was questioned on the subject by her three 
guardians, it was very evident that, however unwilling she had 
formerly been to pass the dangerous spot with her young partner 
when gazing at the picture of Hymen from a distance, she was now 
by no means averse to becoming better acquainted with the god of 
Marriage, even when introduced to him by the same companion. 

The three old artists, however, determined to amuse themselves at 
the expense of the young couple. A large party was assembled at 
the house of Rubens, at which both were present; and it was not 
until the conclusion of the repast that David Teniers was informed 
that he had been invited to attend as witness to the marriage contract 
of the ward Anne Breughel. It was further intimated to him that 
he had been selected for the honour as the successful imitator of the 
style of her father, Breughel de Velours; and it was not until the 
reading of the marriage contract that poor Teniers, thrown into the 
depths of despair, became aware of the actual happiness that awaited 
him. 

Upon the day of Teniers’ marriage the Arch-Duke presented the 
young painter with his own picture of Hymen, and a chain of gold 
to boot. It was a happy presage for the loving couple. Linked to- 
gether by the bonds of affection, they never beheld marriage under 
the disagreeable colours in which we so often find it represented. 
History informs us that they never regretted passing the pas glissant 
that can never be retraced, — and history must be believed. 











ON THE GENIUS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


BY R. R. REINAGLE, R. A. 


Few of the pursuits of men in the various periods called ages of the 
world, have excited more general enthusiasm than what is called the 
Fine Arts. There have been but very few marked periods, old as is 
this world, which is perhaps not the centenary of the fact, as related. 
The age of the Etrurians, a people which possessed all the lower half 
of Italy, and at one time, long before Romulus, the greatest part, as I 
have stated in my essay on the Picturesque, in the 17th Number of 
this Magazine, is the first we can trace when artists rose very far 
above house decorators. In architecture, Egypt carried the palm 
from all the then known world. History, but especially the huge and 
stupendous remains of divers cities of vast renown, as Thebes, Balbec, 
those in Palestine, and others in Upper Egypt, pronounce the gran- 
deur of their conceptions, and the marvellous power in erecting such 
god-like works. He who reads attentively the accounts given of the 
Egyptian labyrinth, with its hundred of temples and thousands of 
columns, we may say its numberless courts, and the stupendous 
conception of the whole as one work, will remain transfixed with asto- 
nishment. ‘This people did nothing puny. Whatever has been left 
to us to behold, bespeaks the highest elevation of the human. powers 
of invention. If we contemplate their statuary, carved or chiselled 
out of the hardest granites, the severity of such undertakings fills us 
tiny, puny shrimps of people, with more than amazement ; for while 
we behold their Memnons, sphinxes, and other figures or imaginary 
animals, scarabei, (beetles, a sacred insect), &c., we feel as if the thing 
were impossible to be produced,—yet they stand before us! It is true 
that they attained none of the high excellences as sculptors of genius, 
which the Greeks did long after them. 

The reason I assign for these circumstances, which seemed to put a 
bar to further advancement in sculpture by the Egyptians, was, that 
philosophy was little exercised or known as a reasoning faculty. But 
when Greece elevated itself, with its divers divisions or states, into 
one nation, Heaven seems to have beamed upon this ever-glorious 
people in such a way as to have presented to the world an example of 
what men may become, if they follow a philosophical course. Archi- 
tects abandoned the vast massive forms the Egyptians conceived and 
adopted, for a style of more lightness and elegance. The Greeks, by 
their wisdom, adopted through geometrical invention four orders. 
Two varieties of the Doric—the examples left at Pzstum, and those 
in Greece ; the former, a short figure of the column, but huge in di- 
mensions, being nine feet diameter at the base ; each flute being big 
enough for a man to stand in aniche. The Corinthian follows, which 
is the utmost stretch human conception has brought forth of the beau- 
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tiful and the grand commixed. The Ionic, and the Tuscan; which 
latter is the simplest and plainest of all the four. It was the Roman 
architects who invented a fifth order, usually called the Composite. 
This consisted of the most splendid enrichments of ornament on orna- 
ment, which produced an air of magnificence the more sober orders 
of the Greeks were not calculated to effect. 

I will now advert to the main subject of this essay— Landscape. 
We have not the smallest or remotest idea whether the Egyptians or 
Etrurians, the Greeks or the Romans, had ever practised the more 
lovely art, that of Landscape. It would seem to have been an art 
reserved for future ages to develope, allowing other races of men, in 
divers countries, to bring forth the beauties of nature represented. 
It is to many of us a matter of wonder, when their poets revelled in 
descriptions of rich and varied scenery, that no artist directed his 
mind to that loveliest walk. 

Poets raise painters; for he who deals most with poetry will elevate 
his productions almost insensibly. To be a great landscape painter, a 
man must have a poetical genius: to be a great historical painter, he 
must be a profound philosopher. 

Claude Lorraine and Titian are splendid examples ef the one walk : 
and Raphael is the prodigy of the philosophic order, of the other. 

I have said it is a matter of wonder to us that the Greeks never 
produced an eminent landscape painter, though they, or some of the 
artists, excelled in still life, as is exemplified in the renowned story 
of the group of grapes ; and the supposed picture, with a curtain also 
supposed before it. Xeuxis was one of the competitors. He chal- 
lenged, or was challenged, to compete in a real representation of na- 
ture. He produced a picture of fruit, grapes being prominent. It 
was so exposed, that it is said birds pecked at the fruit, being de- 
ceived. The day arrived for judgment. ‘The umpires with others, 
pretty numerous, attended. The fruit-piece was extolled to the 
utmost of expression. When the party had sufficiently admired the 
work, the competitor was desired to produce his. He placed it on the 
appointed easel or stand, by the side of the greatly-lauded fruit piece. 
It was covered, as it appeared, by a curtain. ‘“ Well,” they said, 
“ draw your curtain.” ‘ No,” said the artist; “one of you must do so;” 
—but on coming up close to the picture, and attempting to slide the 
curtain, it was found to be a painted imitation, when a general excla- 
mation pronounced it the greater work of the two; for one had de- 
ceived birds, but the other had cheated the senses of men. Whether 
this is a true story or not, we cannot trace. It would seem to be a mere 
fable, to express by it the amazing excellence the Greek artists had 
arrived at. Amidst all this display of graphic powers, which, from 
what we gather in the description of the best works. of battles and 
other subjects, absolute deceptive imitation seems to have been the 
captivating charms of most of their productions, why the fascina- 
tions of Landscape should have been overlooked, and not perceived by 
any one of that wonderful people, seems beyond the reach of all con- 
jecture. Their poetry was full of rich imagery, which, we might rea- 
sonably conclude, ought to have aroused in some of their mighty ar- 
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tists, efforts, fine feelings, and successful accomplishments in that line, 
which, like all others that they practised, we have but to follow. All 
that can be done, has been first done by them. ‘To reason upon it 
now is futile. However, the only rational conclusion to be deduced 
from the neglect of landscape painting, must be, that it was considered 
of too inferior an employment for the minds of philosophers of great 
and active energies. If such were, or had been, the determination of 
these wondrous people, we must condemn the decision ; for I believe 
there is scarcely a sokace to the minds in graphic pursuits, equal to 
that which is afforded by the study of nature in her Alpine and poetic 
pastoral character ; and transmitting to canvass the poetical effects of 
nature. Virgil, and Thomson, and fifty or a hundred other poets, 
will furnish poetical imagery to a perceptive mind in abundance. 
Our days of frippery and false taste deny success to the high order of 
heroic landscape painters. To produce scenery Caracci, Domenichino, 
Salvator Rosa, or Nicolo Poussin revelled in, would be to court 
neglect and misfortune. ‘The late Lord Ribblesdale, who died at an 
early age, was my pupil from the earliest instructions. He soared to 
the upper regions of the mind, and exhibited a pure and noble taste. 
His drawings were splendid, and manifested a great and poetic mind; 
but he became so disgusted with the indifference shewn by the world, 
of his own rank, that he left off assiduous attention to oil-painting, 
telling me he was disgusted at the low and pitiful taste of the times, 
and neglected the divine pursuit. 

To return to Landscape, I have to observe that the first painters of 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, who adorned famed Italy, the 
genius of true Landscape was exceedingly slow in penetrating their 
minds. Filippo Lippi may be named with Masaccio and Domenico 
Gherlandajo, filling a space of time from the death of Leonardo da 
Vinci of 116 years, as the chief artists of renown. The first gave the 
earliest indications of a taste for landscape to the backgrounds of 
some of his sacred subjects, which then began to burst the bud of a 
new walk in art. Gherlandajo followed, and went farther into the 
developement of this new-born taste. They, however, made only a 
beginning which other men improved upon, as the poetic perceptions 
of greater artists led them forward. ‘This to certain men of taste is a 
most interesting period. ‘These artists just named unlocked the mind 
of John di Bellino, the master of Titian and Giorgione, who burst 
into a wider field of the elegant poetic pastoral, which Titian and 
Giorgione carried to the highest pitch. ‘Titian had the advantage of 
Giorgione in the art of enriching the backgrounds of his pictures, 
by landscape scenery. Each painted for their great recreation pure 
landscapes ; adding figures, symbolical, allegorical, poetical, and pas- 
toral. To my feeling, they are such landscapes as I conceive Homer 
and Virgil would have produced, could they have painted, to which 
great names I cannot avoid adding Ovid. Verdant countries, moun- 
tainous backgrounds, the sea, rivulets (not rivers), and the kind of 
figures I have named, were the usual components, added to which, 
groves of majestic trees of a generalised character, and groups as well 
as single trees, were dispersed in the most judicious and captivating 
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manner. Thus, these very eminent geniuses caught the philosophy 
of landscape scenery. What I mean by this language is, that in all 
they did as landscape painters, all was congenial to the chosen scene: 
all yielded to the period of the day represented. The skies were of 
majestic forms, classical in look, and combined with the happiest feli- 
city with every feature of their pictures. The picture of Bacchus 
and Ariadne in our puny National Gallery (a misnomer), gives to 
the reader of this article some notion of my aim at explanation. I 
will draw the attention to another fine poetical dandscape, which con- 
ventionally has long since been termed the heroic style. I allude to 
the bold and masterly landscape by Salvator Rosa, with Mercury and 
the Woodman; the former showing him the golden axe. Here we 
have a very fine example of philosophic and poetic laridscape. First, 
the country takes a grand aspect by the lofty and craggy mountains 
immersed in blue vapour, which, being connected with a wild middle 
ground, showing no tillage nor lowly toils of husbandry, where a noble 
foreground of grand and large growing trees, chestnut and horse-chest- 
nut, overhang a pool of deep water, and the eye is presently lost in 
the thick masses of dense foliage. Here the poetic feeling displays 
itself. ‘The woodman is no mean fellow: he seems of a superior 
order. The whole country seems fitted for the rambles of the Pagan 
gods and their demi-gods. Our thoughts fly from all notions of cot- 
tages and cabbage-gardens. No potato-fields, no turnip-fields, no 
common meadows meet the eye. We are, by the artist, removed en- 
tirely from every notion of the common haunts of men. We are 
transported into a splendid wild region, more the haunts of powerful 
wild animals than of pastoral flocks. The imagination, (if we have 
any), is immediately let loose, and fancy roame into fancied regions, 
foreign to all ordinary views of cultivated nature. He who, like my- 
self, has been all but lost in the vast pine-forests of the Alps and lofty 
Swiss mountains, will appreciate this grand view of art, which Salva- 
tor loved to express. He loved it because he was a poet. I will now 
draw the attention to another magnificent work of a poet-painter, the 
vast landscape by Peter Paul Rubens. No contrast to Salvator’s 
landscape could be greater or more opposite for a still better explana- 
tion of the philosophy of Landscape-painting. In this magnificent dis- 
play of the graphic powers of a truly great man, we have a grand 
landscape —grand, because it seems to command a whole province 
from the almost endless extent of the horizon. It is grand, because 
the rising sun glides in golden tints its beaming rays over every rising 
object from the plane or surface. It is in its way, poetical as far as 
poetry can be called in aid. We find all the offices of country life 
going on. We have the rural animals scattered abroad ; all is busy, 
all is life. The sturdy sportsman is advancing towards a basking 
covey of partridges in cautious approaches, desirous of having a shot 
at the playful innocents. Different feelings belong to the man and the 
game: one is all in confident security, enjoying life in the warm 
glow of the morning sun: the other is all anxiety to terminate the 
lives of as many as his skilful aim will ensure him. Near to this we 
have peasantry driving country waggons, going to their daily work, 
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and some on foot, there being men and women, which indicates that 
each takes a share of the toil. Close to them rises a grove of open 
and ‘partly pruned trees, receiving the sun’s light. They form a screen 
before a mansion built in the style of the 15th century. The whole 
composition is full of nature, but unchosen, unselected nature. All is 
commonplace. ‘The plain presents no grand features; it is chiefly 
clothed with pollard-cut willows and pruned ‘aspen-trees. Ditches 
are seen in winding courses, ingeniously varying the lines of the com- 
position. ‘The sky is vast in appearance, and richly bespangled with 
Virgil’s fleecy clouds. The sun’s rays dart through, and all his splen- 
dour ; but this splendour is more to be attributed to the consummate 
skill and great knowledge of effect, than of dignified treatment in 
the choice of the component materials. Of itself, and for itself, it is 
a philosophical work, because all is in harmony; and each part, from 
the foreground to the background’s greatest distance, synchronises 
perfectly. 

It is in this way that the principles of what are termed grand in 
art are to be distinguished. Claude Lorraine led the way for Rubens. 
No one led Claude. It has been the fashion with shallow critics, to 
affect to condemn Claude as wanting in genius. We have a recent 
author, who, in his wild and mad enthusiasm in praise of a living 
amazingly talented brother artist, sets down Claude and others as 
mere would-be artists, knocking down “fore and aft,” right and left, 
every one who has been a landscape painter, calling the most eminent 
mere tyros, in order to exalt his favourite. Bulwer has done the 
same in favour of Martin. All this is despicable weakness. In each 
case folly stands in glaring colours before us. We cannot be led in 
such a manner; we are tried to be misled. If it were imposed, that 
no man should write poems or odes, unless he equalled Homer, Ovid, 
Virgil, or Horace, and because these were pre-eminent, all is trash 
from other pens, —vile, abominable, puerile, and infantine): the palpable 
folly of such a sweeping condemnation would become evident to read- 
ing-servant-maids, and two-penny coffee-house litterati. Bulwer, to 
extol Martin, made this blunder, to exalt Martin’s poetic imagination : 
—‘“ He achieved things none before him had thought of, or had dared 
to do. He showed you the sun, the moon, and a comet all at once.” 
Yes, he did; but such‘a sight never was yet allowed to us mortals ; for 
if the sun and moon be above the horizon at the same time, which is 
a most frequent case, the comet cannot be seen, if we had a million of 
eyes as effective as Lord Rosse’s mighty telescope. Then why shall 
certain half-witted enthusiasts endeavour to mislead the poor be- 
nighted-good-natured-absent-of-thought-people. I hope for one, that 
those who read such works as [I allude to, laugh and joke when they 
tumble over such arrant nonsense. We might as well receive praise 
for painting a man as if made of glass, and we saw all the inner-man 
as we do pastry at a confectioner’s, or fishes in a globe of water. — 
How fine it would be for Landseer to paint a group of glass horses, 
by which we could see digestion going on, and all other inward func- 
tions ; and round about the horses’ feet a heap of glass or transparent 
cocks and hens, geese and ducks; and we saw the ovariums, and 
other eggs close upon parturition,—should he be extolled for his daring 
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absurdities? We hope not. Yet such is admiration with the would- 
be witty slaughtering commentator, on productions of the pencil and 
the mind cooperating. 

Having drawn a comparison between two great painters’ works 
which adorn our National Gallery, and having pointed out the differ- 
ences of their respective poetic and philosophic character, I deem it 
expedient to go farther down the scale, and descant upon two other 
pictures, the large landscape by Jean (John) Both, and the larger 
picture by Albert Cuyp. By selecting pictures everybody may see, 
by going to the National Gallery, I hope to bring home to every 
reader’s conception those distinctions in art, which show either the 
presence of the highest classic, poetic, and philosophic feelings, or the 
degradation of the most lofty principles of the exalted character of the 
art of Landscape, by the contrast I shall offer. I shall commence with 
the picture by J. Both. As a mere work of painting excellence, this 
picture has always held a high place in the estimation of the lovers 
of the Dutch school. It affords a very strong instance of the failure 
of giving an imposing effect by the imagery which constitutes its 
general features. We have the representation of lofty mountains in 
the background, immersed in the vapour of an evening sun. ‘These 
follow a rich intermediate ground, amply clothed with trees. We 
approach the foreground, where we find a great barrier of lofty crags, 
also clothed with foliage. ‘There is a winding road, on which country 
travellers, with their mules, are trudging up the ascent. We have 
lofty trees in the front, and divers characters of underwood fringing 
the road up to the left corner. We have a brook trickling its way 
from right to left, garnished with brambles and weeds. 

All this sounds pretty well, and if the reader has never yet seen this 
picture, he may, if his conceptions be of a poetic cast, fill up the 
work in his imagination with much grandeur. But a fatal love of 
fritter, an abuse of manner, a weakness of all the parts, defeats the 
intention of the painter. ‘There can be doubt Both conceived he had 
produced a grand picture, because he had large mountains, great space 
on this side towards the front ground, lofty crags and tall trees with 
the addition of a winding road, figures, and a brook. First I have to 
say, the work totally fails as one of grandeur. None of the compo- 
nents are treated in a style suited to what belongs to the grand. The 
trees, as is a general case in his pictures, are thin, sea-weedy, and 
divested of such bold masses as either Salvator Rosa, Claude Lorraine, 
Caracci, Domenichino, Titian, the two Poussins, or even Francesco 
Millé would have given. Manner, both in touch and the gingerbready- 
colour-hues, become fatal destroyers of the elevated landscape. The 
scallop touch which is used in clouds, trees, lights on rocks, ground, 
underwood, &c. &c., diverts the beholder into another sensation, 
whereby the lovers of manner, the weakest of all patrons, revel with 
delight. Mr. Constable was so great an enemy to manner, the product 
of certain whimsies of the pencils and brushes, that to avoid the evil, 
he chose to paint more with his palette knife than with tools of the 
pencil order. He deprecated all the works of the Dutch school, as far 
as enmity could go, or words express. Mr. Turner, who is called the 


great artist, is one of the same school of the palette knife. All this 
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aversion from pencils and brushes may be carried, as it has been, 
too far, and thereby fall into the most ridiculous and unnatural, 
within an artist’s reach. 

After diverging thus far, I will now show the absence of philosophy 
in this work of Both. The heavens exhibit nine varieties of clouds ; 
three changes in three divisions. First the stratus cloud, which is 
fog in its most diffuse character; then cumulo-stratus, then cumulus. 
Then strato-cumulus, cumulo-cumulus, and thirdly nimbus, the great 
thunder or storm-cloud, so often seen during our summer season. 

We then ascend higher into the atmosphere, and begin the last 
division of three varieties. We have the cirrus cloud, the office of 
which, philosophers assert, is to collect electricity. ‘This is ten miles 
above our heads. It appears, as travellers up Mont Blanc assert, as 
far above them as when in the lowest valley. This cloud is always 
very thin, and disposed in most whimsical streaks, as if swept by a 
broom. Its second change is cirro-cumulus, and the third, cirro-stratus. 
There is a tenth cloud of a brown colour, often seen, but more parti- 
cularly in Germany, which the sun never illumines, therefore it never 
alters. It has a brown woolly appearance, and it mingles with all 
other clouds of the second series, and sometimes with the first. It is 
supposed to be composed of mineral vapours, and from these clouds 
meteoric stones proceed. ‘They must help to feed the nimbus cloud 
with electric matter. Having gone through thus much, I find it ne- 
cessary to extend a little further. I must explain that the three 
classes of the nine distinct clouds, are indicators of certain states and 
changes of the weather. Both could never deviate from representing 
the strato-cumulus clouds, forgetting, or not knowing perhaps, from 
the absence of a philosophic investigation of our atmosphere, that 
while he was endeavouring to paint and express the finest weather, 
he chose the cloud indicative of rain, and change from dry to wet. 
As he never associated clouds which rise higher in our atmosphere 
with his chosen favourite, he left out the true sign of an improving 
state of the weather. This is a proof of the absence of all philosophy 
and science, as connected with the airy element: it is also a proof of 
his love of a cloud with ragged outlines, one of the elements of the 
picturesque in skies of the meanest character, because it afforded him 
scope for his mannered touch. ‘Thus a fine evening is not to be ex- 
pressed by the cumulo-stratus, but, as Claude Lorraine did, by the pre- 
sence of the cumulo-cumulus, and mingled with cirro-stratus and the 
cirro-cumulus. The cirro-cumulus was the cloud Virgil describes in 
his Georgics. This poet had observed the several changes which 
clouds undergo, when the weather is passing from fine to wet weather, 
or the reverse. He was a painter as a poet;—lJandscape painters may 
learn very much from if they will read him. Both thus failed in the 
atmospheric part which should have awakened his philosophy. I have 
traced the other errors, of combining touch and the frippery of man- 
ner in all the parts, whereby the very best elements for a grand work 
have been spoiled. 

Let it not be supposed, that while I write in this caustic manner, 
Iam not prepared, with his fond admirers, to enjoy and be highly 
pleased with his pencil dexterities, and his pleasant warm tints, He 
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stands high in the Dutch school. Had Titian painted such a subject 
as Iam describing, we should have had mountains like barriers to 
further space. We should have had a sky such as a poet would like 
to describe, all characteristic of the grander appearances of the 
heavens when the finest weather is depicted, or a threatened storm. 
The middle ground would have shewn us some fragment of a noble 
built town or city, or a fortress, or noble edifices on the sides of ample 
sheets of water. Verdant grounds in successive advance, luxuriously 
green, mixed with golden hues, would have led us to the front of the 
scene. No sea-weed trees would have risen as a screen to the dis- 
tance, as we see in Both; but large chestnut, horse-chestnut, walnut, 
maple, or sycamore, with sometimes oak, and even elm and fir trees, 
the flat-headed pine, would have stood before us. No mean figures 
would satisfy him. Classic men and women, mounted horsemen 
seemingly on chargers; nobles going to the chase or returning, with 
appropriate attendants, dogs, &c., would have been found on the road. 
A more sparkling rivulet would have watered the front of the com- 
position. No display of brambles, hemlock, seeds, rushes, woodbines, 
convolvuli, thistles, docks, long grass, and other weeds, would have 
found place. The cliffs would have been of noble aspect, with 
foliage of the character of large growth, fringing and growing from 
the strata; and over the summits grand effects of deep tones and 
broad effective lighted clouds, would have marked the scene with a 
dignity, combined with the other parts, that exalt Landscape to its 
summit of perfection, while Both, from a Dutch feeling, degraded all 
the various matter of his picture. 

I will now appeal to Cuyp, and seek for his poetry and his philo- 
sophy. I allude to the large picture, in which is a man on horseback 
conversing with a woman as to his route: large cattle are lying down, 
well scattered, and a number of sheep ; two large dogs are at sport; 
the back-ground shows a hill with some trees on it; a large pool of 
water fills part of the middle space up to a fringe of bushes and 
brambles near to the cattle; some travellers have watered their 
horses, as represented at no great distance on the margin of the 
water. ‘Trees fill up the right side of this valuable picture ; valuable 
because, in what is termed the market, a conventional value for such 
a production will be about 1600/. to 2000/. These are something 
like bonds, they rise and fall according to a demand. This picture 
is one of those public attention is drawn to, because — because, for- 
sooth, its marketable value is well known. The taste of the lovers of 
art, so far as mind is in question, drinks a sort of poison, while relish- 
ing such art as this. That the eye is entertained, there can be no 
doubt. ‘The impression made on all who are caught by its graphic 
snares (for beautiful, in one sense, is the whole, as I will explain here- 
after) is, that, papa, mamma, Polly, Betsy and little John can remember 
nothing more than that they saw ugly cows, questionable, sheep, 
ugly people, ugly dogs, brambles, dock-leaves, a pool of hot water, 
and hills almost on fire. 

No one sentiment above the commonest nature round London, on a 
hot and burning evening, is elicited. A hot evening, almost hot to 
suffocation, presents itself. The only philosophy discoverable, is a 
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general pervasion of heat and hot air passing through saffron and 
yellow ochre. 

The only other philosophy is, that cows and sheep are not unfre- 
quent associates, and are here brought together, with figures to take 
care of them. Ergo, this is Dutch philosophy !—But guere, turning 
a high road into a field, if it be quite admissible. And guere, if hills, 
so much removed from the place of the sun, could be seen under. so 
amazingly yellow a colour. These are graphic licences at the expense 
of truth, when analysed. Hence such pictures, beautiful.as we deem 
them, are incongruous and untrue, though the effect of evening heat 
of a glowing sun is in itself true, had the sun been within the margin 
of the picture. If artists choose or prefer the landscape department of 
art, we pray that they may study Nature’s philosophy, and her science, 
in propriety, and not imitate errors, because an error can be served 
up of a savoury aspect, just as a French cook can convert tripe into 
a ragout “le plus appétisant,” or an old shoe, if required. Yet tripe, 
tous les jours, or stewed shoes, however good, will not do for ever— 
toujours perdrix, cela ne va pas ; donnez-nous du naturel. Thus it is 
intended, that artists only should, as men of acquired knowledge, 
follow the gooc and the pure of any painter, and avoid the thought- 
less imitation of beautifully served up errors. We have a great 
artist now among us, whose vagaries and night visions bid defiance 
to imitation. There is no picking here; you must—I mean the 
tyros of art—take all, or leave all alone. Be content with simple 
admiration, when you can find which way the pictures are to be looked 
at. They are often like a piece of opal; it is all one which way you 
turn it, the colours are always playful, and tell just as well upside 
down as in the true position. But with all these licentious liberties, 
as nature is not intended to be the guide, and they (the pictures) never 
look like anything a human being ever saw, they offend not against 
the second commandment. Passons,—dreams are often entertaining 
imaginations, excited, as Dr. Bunn tells us, by an irregular action of 
portions of the brain. We are therefore, in extenuation, bound to 
conceive such operations can go on when men are awake. Thank 
goodness, they are not quite of the phantasmagoria order: we do not 
fall into fits with fright, however shocked our feelings may be. 

The only Dutch artist who has produced works perfectly philo- 
sophical, is the great marine painter William Van der Velde. This 
man shows us, by almost every picture he painted, that he was a 
genius, a man of science in his art, and a deep philosopher, The 
world, which admire him, do not really know why: but this is a 
truth, that high finish, which is to a great artist a great objection, is 
found in the greater part of his enchanting pictures. Yet, when pic- 
tures which he painted while resident in England, which are amongst 
his most admirable works, — storms, brisk gales, and shipping tossed 
about, seen by a sudden gleam of twilight vivid light, burst through 
night-like clouds, and a very dark, yet transparent, sea, — ships lighted 
by the heavens’ own reflected light, others rolling in fearful majesty, 


some in danger, others escaping, — will not arrest any collector’s atten- 
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tion ; nor will they pay one quarter of the value of such epigrammatic 
magnificence in art. Why? Because they are what they ought to 
be — sketchy, to meet the character of general uproar of the elements, 
and not highly finished. Though his shipping is, in most of these 
sublime productions, admirably and satisfactorily finished,—not a rope 
wanting, nor out of place, — yet they are disliked by our leaders of 
society. It is nothing new to tell our readers that money makes the 
man, in our blessed country ; not talents, if he be poor. But if a greater, 
a far, a very far greater diffusion of science prevailed, and sound 
moral and physical philosophy were taught, in lieu of the boring 
lumber of dead languages, to a certainty good taste would be the 
consequence. 

Every one would study, more or less, cause and effect. Then would 
true genius and merit meet their rewards. No landscape painter can 
go out of his path if he studiously analyses this admirable artist’s 
works—W. Van der Velde. If he represents early morning, he does not 
usher it in with a storm; for no art could well express morning with 
a storm. He gave the calm of quiet on the opening of the day, be- 
fore bustle began. The aspect of his atmosphere was so true, that a 
person, not idiotic, a common observer of nature’s changes through 
the day, will pronounce Van der Velde’s mornings to be mornings, his 
middays to be middays, his evenings to be evenings. It is far from 
the lot of every landscape painter to give a distinct effect of morning 
from evening. They continually call an evening effect a morning 
light, and often a morning light that of the evening. The old masters 
excelled in these points. Mr. Turner, the academician, never makes 
a mistake of that nature: nor did Wilson, our English Claude. To 
return, W. Van der Velde, when he represented storms, was thus a poet. 
He depicted all the dangers of a violent gale, with his ships rolling 
about, always, or nearly always, at sunset, or the early twilight. 
Thus he fills the spectator with a faint sensation of the horrors to be 
apprehended by approaching night, as if the picture had dragged him 
into danger. At sea, as represented by art, no season of the year can 
be expressed. It is a curious fact, in this case, that not one person in 
a million will ascribe a sea-storm to be in the summer season. The 
reason becomes plain when explained. The length of day, and the 
absence of extreme darkness at night, in summer, makes maritime 
danger appear less than if the storm happen on the approach of 
night in November, December, January, February, and so on. Dark- 
ness adds horror to all dangers, and to none more fearfully than to 
be far away at sea, when going to pieces, or sinking from having 
sprung a leak in a gale of wind. The imagination fills the soul with 
every species of complicated distress. If an artist like Van der Velde 
can arouse such feelings (and he does so, where men have any poetry 
in their souls, while examining his pictures), he determines himself a 
poet painter. All other races of artists are mere imitators. Where- 
ever poetry is wanting in art, all real interest vanishes. The eye 
alone is fed and amused by the technicalities of good painting, good 
touch, transparency, fine colouring, &c. But I can enjoy these points 
as well as the most ardent admirers ; but I never will allow myself to 
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give Dutch or Flemish art a preference over Italian. If we are sur- 
rounded by landscapes by Titian, Giorgione, Tintoret, even Bassano, 
Caracci, Domenichino, Bolognese, Albano, Mola, and Salvator Rosa, 
we seem to be surrounded by a race of nobles. Go from such an 
assemblage into a similar-sized room filled with Dutch and Flemish 
art, and the change of sensations is little less than going from the 
Clarendon Hotel, with such a feast as the house can produce, and 
plunging into a cookshop first-floor eating-room, where the best dis- 
play is to be seen of all that can offend eye and nose. 

I will, before closing this essay, advert to one or two of the land- 
scapes by Claude Lorraine, and the large sea-piece, with a palace on 
the shore of the sea. The several pictures of Claude Lorraine in our 
National Gallery give to the English public a love of his superior 
taste in the development of landscape and sea-shore; or, properly, sea- 
port scenery. The general public are excluded from a more extensive 
knowledge of this best of all landscape painters, because the people 
cannot and have not liberty to go from one country palace to another, 
to see what the country possesses. ‘The Earl of Leicester has thirteen 
pictures by this poet painter. The Crown has some, the Marquis 
of Westminster has several, and other noblemen have in their London 
palaces divers exquisite specimens. In no one case can we trace a 
picture by Claude Lorraine that is not poetically treated. The picture 
called “ Morning,” in our National Gallery, has, in its composition, 
every feature of beauty to adorn the Virgil-like character diffused over 
its whole surface. 

It has cliffs surmounted with habitations of a superior caste. These 
cliffs are variously wooded ; and the whole forms a screen to the pearly 
sky behind. A noble group of trees stand up in the centre of the 
picture, elegantly varied, leaving one grand bouquet as the principal 
feature. Water is traceable, which supplies a fine lake-like expanse, 
round which the masses of trees stand. These are reflected, and form 
a double beauty. Cattle are busily feeding, and taking their morning 
repast with that seeming eagerness common to cattle amongst fresh 
pasturage. By their positions we are made acquainted with declivities 
unseen. When we pass the fine group of trees which the morning 
breeze is ruffling and bending over, the eye escapes over a richly 
varied distance lost in a distant sea. The very description reads 
poetically. In the foreground is the story of Jacob and Rachael. 
This choice at once gives high interest, and raises the scene many 
steps higher. Claude, though deficient in ability to paint figures, 
never mistook the proper colours to clothe them with. They ar 
always properly placed. eH 

This beautiful picture is worthy of an ode in its favour. The sky 
is that of morning, and paints the hour almost, such is the truth. The 
sun playfully illumines the objects from rear to front, showing the 
freshness of leaves, still damp with dews, glittering with spangling 
lights. The fine mass of green trees, of a lovely summer hue,—green, 
but not gaudy, — present to the sun a screen which overshades the pool 
of water, and allows a depth of colour perfectly natural, while it is 
poetical in taste. Against this deep-toned water, the cattle browsing 
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-are relieved in the most effective manner. Plants natural to such a 
spot —not great masses of twiggy flimsy Flemish nothings, but ground 
plants, with broad leaves, decorate the pasture-ground from the water 
to the bottom edge of the picture. 

This charming work is philosophically put together. The sky 
makes you think of the description given by Virgil in the “ Georgics.” 
It has an infinite space through its pure azure, to lead the mind to 
eternity. The sea conveys the mind almost over the globe invo- 
luntarily, since the sea is a type of great space. The distant land- 
scape shows a cheering scene, beautifully varied, where happiness may 
easily be supposed to reign with its inhabitants. All is grand, and all 
is elegant. No paltry fiddle-faddle sea-weedy foliage troubles us. 

This is the elevated style of landscape, the poetical, but such as some, 
nay many, rash people declaim against as insipid. ‘The wise observer, 
the patient analyser of cause and effect, will revel on what some weak 
minds insultingly pass over, as if any body could accomplish the 
same. We have more than two centuries passed away, yet a second 
Claude has not yet risen any where. 

I can only touch lightly on the large sea-shore I have just named. 
I feel I could dilate on its majesty, its glorious features, its superb 
effect of sunshine, its noble palace, the fragment of a temple, the 
busy activity in the front scene, to half fill a volume. The stn, blazes 
in the front, and illumes gracefully-formed clouds indicative ofieven- 
ing. The hues are golden, but so chaste, that all Loutherbourg 
gaudiness is avoided. The sea has a rolling swell in it, most admirably 
described. The sun reflects in it on its rising heavings, and that 
reflection leads up to the sun itself. The pure taste afforded by the 
choice of the architecture of the noble palace, its flights of steps and 
its columns, and the architectural projections, receiving the sun’s 
light, the colour of the stone or marble being a milky grey, intro- 
duces a beauty no man ever before him had done. The temple alludes 
to ages long past, perhaps 2000 years. Thus we have the 15th century 
and an age 2000 years previous operating together to entertain the 
mind. ‘There is, we may say, the far distant past and the present. 
There have been no geniuses to bring forth such splendid works as 
these. We seem, while looking at it, to feel the cooling breeze which 
rolls in the waves to break on the shore. There is every thing con- 
sistent to be found in the materials of this splendid picture. The 
sun, the most glorious object of our heavens, our own sun, forms 
nearly the point of sight for the vanishing lines of all those parallels 
of the architectural forms of the palace. This unites the two—a 
gorgeous sun in splendid array, and a superb palace, perhaps the 
residence of royalty. The cool green colour of the sea contrasts the 
glow above it; it refreshes and gives a feeling of coolness to the 
gentle breeze represented so faithfully by the action of the waves. 
The ruin of the temple forms a grand object, to receive shadow and 
repel all the other features of the subject. It is all so possible, and so 
natural, that people might easily and readily conceive it a true Italian 
or Grecian view. But this subject requires still more ample illustra- 
tion. 











CHRONICLES OF “ THE FLEET.” 


BY A PERIPATICIAN. 


No. IL 
THE RUINED MERCHANT. 


My friend settled himself easy in his chair, and prepared to read 
the manuscript which had inspired us with so much curiosity; but 
handling the papers, in his haste to begin, rather too carelessly, they 
slipped from his fingers and fell on the floor; and it was then that we 
remarked the extraordinary variety of pieces of paper on which the 
story was written. Fly-leaves of books; scraps of paper in which 
such things as sugar, pepper, and pieces of butter evidently had been 
wrapped, formed the principal part of them; intermingled with which 
were sundry backs of letters, with the frequent address of “ Mr. 
Seedy,” and occasionally “ Alfred Seedy, Esquire,” from which we 
were led to conjecture that such was the name of the literary cha- 
racter referred to by the old man as having penned these Chronicles 
of the Fleet Prison. They were written in various coloured inks, 
generally black, but sometimes red, and in some cases brown, and 
seemingly manufactured extempore from soot or blacking or some 
such material. ‘The various slips of paper, however, were regularly 
numbered, as if the writer had been accustomed to compose for the 
printer, and they were written in a tolerably legible hand, so that ex- 
cepting when from lapse of time the ink had become a little faded, or 
when a blot occurred here and there, which my friend pointed out to 
me as having been possibly occasioned by the tears of the writer, 
there was no difficulty in reading the manuscripts. Altogether there 
was an appearance of genuineness about them which made us feel 
that we had in our hands the records of real events written by a person 
who either had witnessed what he described, or who had taken down 
the histories which he related from the lips of those who were the 
actual actors in them. 

This conviction of the truth of the accounts before us added to our 
desire to investigate the contents of the papers, and my friend, having 
arranged all the scraps of paper relating to the first story in due 
‘Order, began to read it aloud, remarking that 





“The writer spoke in his own person, and did not seem at all to 
wish to disguise that he wrote as an inhabitant of the prison.” 

“ All the better,” said I; “it is a prima facie indication of his 
having a mind superior to common prejudices, and it is the more likely 
that we shall have from him the truth without affectation and without 
disguise.” 
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“I agree with you,” said my friend, and without further comment 
he went on with the story of 


THE RUINED MERCHANT. : 

It was at the close of the year 1810 that I was standing near the 
entrance of the prison — the inside entrance unhappily, not the outer 
one — when the door opened, and a gentlemanlike man, past the 
middle time of life, appeared at the top of the steps, and paused. 
Putting his hand on the top of the rail, he looked round with a vacant 
stare, as if not perfectly comprehending where he was. He cast his 
eyes over the face of the building on his right, but saddened by its 
repulsive gloominess he turned his face to the left, and scanning the 
lofty wall he slowly measured it upwards with his eye, till elevating 
his head he rested his view on the revolving spikes at the top. 
The view of the high wall and the spikes gave him no more satis- 
faction than the sight of the huge building within it, and he cast 
down his head with a sudden jerk, and surveyed the confined space 
between the building and the wall, searching the countenances of 
the few who were walking up and down, as if seeking for the sym- 
pathetic countenance of some one whom he might trust for inform- 
ation and guidance in his new situation. 

At first I thought he was a stranger come to see a friend, for he 
had that quiet and respectable air, dressed as he was in a black coat 
and waistcoat with breeches and gaiters according to the fashion of the 
time — that his appearance impressed me with the idea of his being 
a man of substance; unostentatious, but wealthy ; and the black crape 
round his hat indicating that he was still in mourning accounted suf- 
ficiently for the air of sadness which pervaded his quiet features. 
But as he made no sign of moving from his position, after some time, 
and as I observed that no one of the turnkeys busied himself in at- 
tending to him, as is usual on the occasion of strangers appearing, 
I began to suspect that he was not a voluntary visitor of the Fleet ; 
and my eyes meeting his at that moment, with an air of commiseration 
I suppose in my look, he raised his hat and bowed to me. I under- 
stood that mute appeal at once; so I approached him, and to make 
a beginning, I asked him “if he was looking for any particular 
person ?” 

He shook his head, and turned round to the door behind him, which 
was closed and locked ; he looked at it for a moment, and then seeming 
to make up his mind to his fate he descended the steps, and we walked 
across the yard together. I did not like to urge him to talk, for I 
saw that his heart was full, and we made one or two turns up and 
down before I spoke again. 

“ T hope,” said I, “ that you are not ano her victim of the merciless 
law of imprisonment for debt ?” 

He stopped short at this, and making an effort to overcome his 
emotion, replied, — 

“ T have been arrested — very suddenly —in the midst of my afflic- 
tion: — last night I was taken to the bailiff’s private house, and this 
morning, as I had no money to spare for such expenses, my solicitor 
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had me removed to this place, as being more convenient, he says, than 
the King’s Bench; and now I must ask the friendly advice of some 
_ one what to do, for every thing is strange to me.” 

“ Do you anticipate,” I asked him as delicately as I could, “re- 
maining here long ?” 

“« My creditor,” he said energetically, “is ruthless!” 

We walked on again. 

“‘ You are alone, I presume?” said I. 

“‘ My daughter wanted to accompany me, but this is not a fit place 
for her —and yet y 

“ It is not indeed,” I replied. But as I said this it recurred to me 
how frequently I had heard the same observation from new inmates, 
and with what dread they regarded the entrance into the prison of 
their wives and daughters, and how often I had seen those feelings 
overcome by the pain of separation. I thought too of the terrible 
consequences which had often ensued from the breaking down of the 
mind’s best resolutions under the pressure of the misery and despair 
of a prison life; however, I said nothing of that at the time, but 
turned my attention to the present solace of the old gentleman in his 
affliction. 

I could not find a place for him to sleep in except at a cost which 
was unsuited to his scanty means, so I persuaded him to make use of 
my bed for the early part of the night, alleging that I had writings to 
complete which obliged me to sit up; so that by making use of my 
narrow crib turn and turn about we got through the night tolerably 
well. The close acquaintance to which this trifling service—so accept- 
able at the moment — naturally led, brought on an intimacy during 
which I became acquainted with the circumstances which led to my 
friend’s imprisonment ; but first I must describe his interview with his 
daughter on the morning after his arrival. 

St. Paul’s clock had struck eight, at which hour the doors of the 
prison were opened for strangers, and I had just finished putting the 
room in order, which I always did myself, the bed being turned up so 
as to look as much as possible like a wardrobe, and the breakfast table 
being tidily set out, with a clean towel for a table-cloth, and with an 
additional cup and saucer, which I had borrowed from a neighbour 
on the other side of the gallery, when there was a gentle tap at the 
door : — 

“Come in,” said I, cheerfully ; for the morning air, and the light 
of the fire, with the sight of the breakfast things, and the pleasure of 
having contributed to the comfort of one more unfortunate than 
myself, had raised my spirits; though my visitor remained in a con- 
dition of the most profound dejection. ‘Come in,” I said; and open- 
ing the door, I was struck with surprise at the vision of one of the 
most beautiful women my eyes ever beheld. How she came there, or 
what she wanted with a poor old man like me, was a matter of wonder 
indeed. I had never seen her before in the prison, and I knew all 
the inmates. I was about to ask her business; when presently recol- 
lecting that my visitor had mentioned that he had a daughter, it 
struck me that it must be her whom I saw; but she, catching sight 
QQ 4 
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of her father as he turned his head towards the door, rushed into the 
room, and throwing herself into his arms, burst into tears. I shut the 
door upon them, and remained outside, to prevent the entrance of any 
casual intruder; and in the mean time the baker coming round as 
usual, crying “hot rolls!” for those who had money to buy them, I 
ventured on a piece of extravagance that morning, and bought two 
pennyworth; prompted, I must confess, by the desire to make a 
respectable appearance —so close does this habit cling to one—at the 
unusual occasion of having a lady for my guest. 

When I thought sufficient time had elapsed to allow of the burst of 
grief to subside, which the novelty of the sight of her father in a 
prison had excited, I opened the door and went in with my hot rolls 
in my hand; and was astonished to observe the extraordinary change 
which had taken place in my apartment. My room is now, as it was 
then, on the ground-floor, looking out into the front-yard, the pros- 
pect forwards being bounded by the high wall of the prison before it, 
and to the left is the entrance into the yard, which forms an amusing 
sight from the constant ingress and egress of all sorts of persons 
connected with the inmates of the prison, or employed in bringing in 
supplies of all sorts, of necessity or luxury, according to the means 
of the consumers. Perhaps instead of a room I ought to call it a 
cell, for it is all of stone, and formed in an arch over head; about 
eight feet square, with a fire-place in the centre on the right-hand 
side, and a window opposite the door. The stone floor makes it look 
cleanly and lively when it is fresh whitened, but I have often found 
it very cold in the long nights of winter, at times when I could not 
afford to have a fire. Well—I was saying, I was quite astonished at 
the change which had taken place in my apartment in the brief 
quarter of an hour during which the lady had been its occupant. 
There certainly is nothing like a woman’s hand to set a place in 
order! At seventy years of age women do not make any particular 
impression on us; we look at them according to their features and 
the expression of their countenances, as at pictures more or less 
b&utiful or interesting ; but unless connected with us by relationship, 
it is but a cold regard with which an old bachelor looks upon those 
of the other sex. But on this occasion I felt my heart quite warm 
within me. The table was removed to a more cheerful position close 
by the window, and the scanty materials for breakfast were re- 
arranged ; and somehow the things about the room looked better, I 
don’t know why; and the little ledge of wood above the hearth, 
which formed the chimney-piece, was set out with an unusual effect. 
My two pipes were set up cross-wise in the centre, with their bowls 
downwards, and their long slender stems gracefully resting on each 
other, forming a sort of coat of arms, which had a very pleasing 
effect. The young lady had taken off her bonnet and sat at the 
head of the table, with her father on one side, leaving the opposite 
end for me. With the deference which she thought due to my years, 
I suppose, she had left the other of the two chairs— the best one— 
for me; the one which her father occupied was a very good one, only 
having no bottom, that deficiency was obliged to be supplied by the 
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lid of an old box; and the young lady herself was pleased to content 
herself with the box itself, which, turned upright on its end, formed 
a very convenient seat, and one calculated to display her figure to 
advantage. 

‘When I came in with my hot rolls, as I was about to make a 
gallant speech on the occasion of being honoured with such a visitor, 
the young lady, to whom I suppose her father had been explaining 
the nature of our acquaintance, stretched out her hand, and taking 
mine in hers pressed it warmly, giving me at the same time a look 
that said a thousand things. Old fool as I was, I could not get 
my words out; but my eyes filling with tears, I went to the cupboard 
to look for something that I wanted. While I was rummaging about 
just to recover myself, the sweetest voice I think I ever heard asked 
me, “if it was allowed to ask for a teaspoon in such a place.” 

I was glad to have something definite to do, but unfortunately this 
happened to be the most awkward question that could have been put 
to me just at that time, for I had nothing by me but the bowl of one 
broken spoon, and the handle of another, which, ‘although conjointly 
they formed the parts of an entire instrument, were in their separate 
portions useless for the occasion. However, I handed them to her, 
and she with the sweetest smile imaginable received them without 
observation; and immediately making use of the bowl to serve the 
sugar (I apologised for its being brown, but she assured me that she 
and her father preferred it,) she stirred up her father’s tea with 
infinite grace with the handle, which she then politely handed to me 
before making use of it for herself. As I had only one knife, we 
used it by turns, and in this way the ceremony of breakfast was con- 
ducted with as much dignity as if it had taken place in the palace of 
I king. But what continued to surprise me was the air of ease and 
cheerfulness which the young lady maintained in her visit to the 
chamber of a prison. I regarded her with admiration; for I had had 
too much experience in the expression of the human countenance not to 
see that all this apparent ease and cheerfulness was forced, and put 
on, as I did not doubt, in order to raise the spirits of her father. 
However, I took care to encourage it, and in the meantime I took an 
earnest observation of the young lady’s general appearance. 

She was, as I guessed, and as I was afterwards informed, about 
twenty years of age, full and beautifully formed. Her hair was of 
that rich chestnut brown which has so rich an appearance when it 
does not degenerate into red; her complexion was delicately fair ; 
her height rather tall than otherwise; and her eyes, which were large 
and well-opened, were by turns of the most brilliant and of the softest 
hazel, according as their expression was influenced by her emotions. 
I think I never heard a more silver-toned voice; clear and articulate, 
but soft and low. Fifty years ago, I should have fallen in love with 
her directly ; but at threescore and ten, the scriptural term in the 
life of man, I regarded her only as a lovely flower of the earth, too 
bright and beautiful to last. But I must not anticipate. 

All this time her father continued silent, and eat little; I saw that 
his daughter affected to eat, but that it was only an affectionate pretence 
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to beguile her parent. It was plain that she was only playing a part, 
but with a holy intention to spare her father’s feelings. I saw how- 
ever that her heart was too full to allow her to maintain her charac- 
ter for indifference long ; but just as I was wondering how it would 
end, there was a knock at my outer door, which I opened; and a 
gentleman inquired “if a Mr. Courtney was there.” 

“Tam Mr. Courtney,” said my guest; “it is my solicitor,” he 
said, turning to me; (his daughter looked very pale)—and taking 
his hat in order to speak with him, as I suppose, unrestrained by the 
presence of his daughter, he walked out with him into the gallery. 

The moment he disappeared, the almost overwhelming emotions 
with which his daughter was agitated, were revealed with a violence 
which alarmed me, and made me almost stand aghast at the awful 
exhibition of anguish unspeakable! Her sobs and tears burst forth 
like a pent-up sea: she fell on her knees, and without regard to my 
presence, she cried aloud to God for succour in this extremity of 
trouble, and for vengeance on their persecutor! The soft and de- 
licate girl beaming with smiles, was transported in a moment into 
the very semblance of passionate despair. I was amazed; and for 
a brief space stood irresolute, shrinking from being a witness to 
her passionate exclamations, yet fearing to leave her in a state of 
such sorrowful excitement ; but she put an end to my indecision by 
rising up, and with her hands clasped fervently, and with an appeal 
of filial affection which no human being could listen to unmoved, she 
implored me :— 

‘Oh, sir!” she said; “dear sir, you who have been so kind to my 
father, do not desert him! You do not know him as I do; he is 
broken-hearted! he is indeed ; but he tries to keep his grief from me : 
my poor mother !” 

“ What of your mother?” , said I, taking her hand, soothingly; for 
she was in deep mourning, like her father ; and I feared to open anew 
a wound that perhaps was scarcely closed. 

‘TT will tell you. When my poor father was ruined, the shock was 
too much for my mother: she died,” she said, shudderingly, “ only 
ten days since; the day before yesterday was the day appointed 
for the funeral, and as my father. was coming down stairs to follow 
her to the grave, he was arrested.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed; “ arrested as he was about to follow 
her to the grave ?” 

“That was the very time they chose to do it ; but it was done with a 
purpose, —it is too long to be explained now,—and I saw that the 
blow went to my poor father’s heart. On her death-bed my dear 
mother made me promise—it was unnecessary, but she wished me to 
promise—never to leave my father; that I would be his guardian, 
his nurse, his servant ; that I would devote myself to him. My own 
heart would prompt me to do it, but that vow pronounced on her 
death-bed invests my duty with a character more solemn and sacred, 
which I must fulfil as a direct compact made with my God; and 
with God’s assistance I will perform it. But to see him in this place! 
In a prison! Oh! this is a trial indeed !” 
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I was amazed, I say, at this sudden outbreak of passionate feeling 
from one who had seemed all gentleness and softness in the presence of 
her father ; and my own heart was lacerated with a sharper pang of 
sorrow than I had known for many years, even in this abode of sighs 
and sorrows, to see one so beautiful and loving plunged in such a 
depth of grief. That there was something more than met the ear, I 
easily divined ; and that this was no common case of persecution and 
suffering, I felt persuaded; but as I did not like to risk the laceration 
of fresh wounds by random questions, I restrained my curiosity, and 
left it to time to reveal the secret that lay hidden in the saint-like 
devotion of the daughter to the father. Not that my experience had 
not furnished me with many instances of filial and parental love, as 
I have related in other histories; but the present case seemed to me 
to be of a peculiar character, and partaking more of the deep 
feeling of religious devotion than of the instinctive and habitual 
affection which parents and children cherish for each other. I was 
revolving these thoughts in my mind,—for long confinement and 
habits of abstraction have rendered me philosophical and contem- 
plative, — when the young lady interrupted my meditations by a 
question : — 

*“‘T suppose I can stay here with my father ?” 

Now this was a very simple question; but it embarrassed me ex- 
ceedingly. For many years I had lived a life of routine, and in the 
midst of a crowd of persons, I may say, almost in solitude. My 
principal recreation was to study the different characters of the various 
individuals who from time to time were put into the prison; and my 
chief occupation was to write down my thoughts on the many strange 
scenes, some of them ludicrous enough, and some of them of most 
wild and tragic interest, which had occurred during my long experi- 
ence. There were many stories too of persons confined here, which 
I wrote down from time to time as I learned them from the parties 
themselves, who in moments of excitement would often let out more 
than they intended of the events of their previous lives. This pur- 
suit had grown into so strong a habit, that I was never easy unless I 
had covered a certain quantity of paper, either with my remarks or 
my stories; though heaven knows I was sometimes put to strange 
shifts to find paper to write them on, and ink too. There was:a par- 
ticular spot also on the wall, opposite my window, on which I was 
accustomed to fix my eyes when I am engaged in composition, and 
from long use that stain on the wall had become a necessary auxiliary 
to the action of my brain, so that my eyes turned thither as naturally 
as my hand directed my pen to the ink-bottle. I remember I used 
to be visited with a strange shuddering at first, and it shows how use 
and habit will make us, at last, view the most horrible things with 
indifference ; for there is a tradition in the prison that the marks on 
the bricks were caused by a debtor dashing his brains out in a fit of 
phrenzy against the wall; and that though many attempts had been 
made to eradicate the impression of that fearful suicide, the marks 
never could be got out; at least, such is the story believed by many 
in the prison. But I am wandering from the subject of the ruined 
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merchant ; and this tendency to digression is one of the signs which 
hint to me that old age is come upon me. How I have lived so long 
in this place is a wonder to my mind; but it is another proof of the 
observation which I have often made, that grief, though it subdues 
and weakens the mind and body, ‘seldom kills; I have often thought 
it would be better if it did, but doubtless there is a purpose in it. 
While I write this, I have a secret consciousness of the reason that 
leads me into digressions ; it is the reluctance which I have to en- 
counter the pain of going on with my sad story; but I know it is 
right that the secrets of the prison-house should be exposed for the 
benefit of humanity, painful as they are to me to dwell on. I must 
return to the daughter and her inquiry. 


CHAPTER II. 


As Iremained musing for some time in my way, the young lady 
thought that I had not heard her question. She repeated it there- 
fore, with much earnestness. 

“IT suppose,” she said, “ I can remain here with my father ?” 

“This is not a place,” said I, “fit for a young lady to reside in; 
but there is no prohibition against it, if you desire to remain with 
your father. You can come in every morning, and return to your 
home at night. But it is to be hoped that your father will not be 
obliged to remain in this miserable place long. Besides, it is to be 
presumed that he will be able to go out on bail, as he has not been 
taken in execution. What is the amount,” I asked, “for which he 
was arrested ?” 3 

This question was answered by Mr. Courtney himself, who now 
entered the room, having taken leave of his solicitor at the door. 
“ The debt,” he said, “or rather. the alleged debt, is a heavy one; 
not less than thirty thousand pounds; but that is not the matter that 
presses at the present moment; I have worse information than that. 
Do you think, my dear Louisa,” he said to his daughter, “that you 
can bear more ill news? And yet it must be told, and better for you 
to hear it from me than to learn it suddenly and more painfully.” 

“ Tell it to me, dear papa,” replied his daughter, who had resumed 
her forced composure: “ any thing is better than suspense.” 

“ Well,” said he, “better to let you know the truth at once. My 
love, bear it with fortitude—you have no longer any home!” Here 
the poor man put his hands before his face, and the tears streamed 
through his fingers; but he presently recovered himself. “I was 
thinking,” said he, “of your poor mother; it is well that she has been 
spared this last indignity.” | 

His daughter took his hand and kissed it; but she repressed her 
agitation, as I observed, by a strong effort. 

‘“ A creditor,” continued her father, “ stimulated I have reason to 
believe by the enemy who has placed me here, has issued an execution. 
against my goods, although contrary to his express promise, and the 
law has seized every thing.” 
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What! every thing?” said Louisa. 

“ Yes, my love; the law takes every thing if there is not enough 
to satisfy the judgment.” 

“ What!” said Louisa, still incredulous as to the grasping indis- 
crimination of the law, “do you mean every thing? Does it not 
leave a chair to sit on?” 

“ No, my love, it leaves nothing.” 

“ But surely it does not take our beds from under us?” 

“ Yes, my love, every thing.” 

“ But not our clothes? Surely,” she said, appealing to me, “ it 
does not take our clothes ?” 

“ It is too true,” said I. ‘ The law of debtor and creditor gives 
the power to the creditor to strip his debtor naked, and to turn him 
houseless, penniless, and destitute into the streets. And more than 
that; after he has stripped his debtor of every thing he has in the 
world, if it is not sufficient to pay his debt, he has the power to im- 
prison him till he does pay, which in most cases is tantamount with 
imprisonment for life.” 

“Can such laws exist in a Christian country?” said the young 
lady, strongly moved, and regarding her father with an air of the 
most affectionate interest. 

“ Such laws: not only exist,” said I, “but there are many men so 
blinded by prejudice as to contend that they are salutary and neces- 
sary, and that any attempt to alter them would shake the foundation 
of credit and of commercial enterprise in this country; and, in short, 
that the main support of our national prosperity is the power of the 
creditor to imprison the debtor at his pleasure.” 

“‘ But what is the use of putting a person in prison,” said the young 
lady, “when he has no money: putting him in prison cannot make 
him pay his debts?” 

‘“‘ But the law considers he ought not to have contracted the debts, 
and if he cannot pay his debts with money, that he must atone for 
them in person, as a punishment for his failure.” 

“ But suppose his failure was not caused by imprudence or bad 
conduct, but by misfortune,—is he to be punished,” she asked, “ for 
being unfortunate ?” 

“ The law, my dear young lady,” I replied, “makes no distinction 
between the honest and dishonest, or the prudent or imprudent debtor ; 
it treats failure as a crime to be punished, and it punishes alike all 
who fail by forfeiture of their goods, and by the imprisonment of their 
persons.” 

“IT cannot understand it,” she said; “I suppose that what is the 
law must be right; but it seems very cruel to put a man in a prison 
because he is unfortunate and loses his money; one would think it 
was enough for him lose his fortune and to be a beggar in the world 
without shutting him up in prison besides.” 

“ The law is not only very cruel,” I replied, “ but, in my opinion, 
it is a most useless proceeding ; most unjust, and most impolitic. It 
is useless, because I have observed that it very rarely is the means of 
causing the debt to be paid, and we are not to make the exception 
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the rule in this nor in any other case ; it is unjust, because it punishes 
as a crime that which with few exceptions it ought to commiserate 
and relieve as a misfortune; and it is nationally impolitic, because in 
its operation it causes a large and unnecessary expense to the country. 
Besides, the imprisonment of the debtor deprives him of the oppor- 
tunity of exerting himself to do that which the law requires of him, 
namely, to pay his debts; while the effect of incarceration is too fre- 
quently to deprave its victim morally and physically, and in all cases 
to injure any future prospect of retrieving his position in society. It 
condemns a citizen of the state, who ought to be encouraged to be a 
useful member, to an inactive and unprofitable state of existence, or 
rather to a sort of living death, in which he can neither create wealth 
for himself individually, nor for the community at large. It is in 
every way prejudicial, both to the creditor who inflicts the imprison- 
ment, to the debtor who suffers it, and to the society who permits such 
a cruel and useless exercise of barbarous revenge.” 

“ But if it is so bad,” said the young lady artlessly, her father con- 
tinuing silent all the time, and seemingly meditating on some matter 
which perplexed him,—“ if it is so bad, why is it not put an end to?” 

“My dear young lady,” I replied, “the judgment of all the great 
moral writers of the age has condemned the practice of imprisonment 
for debt ; all experience is against it; there is not a jailer or a turnkey 
that ever closed the door on a prisoner who will not confess its inef- 
ficacy ; I will say nothing: of the denunciations of the Scriptures 
against those who oppress and trample on the poor and the unfortu- 
nate, because in this so-called Christian country Christian principles 
are always disregarded when any question relating to the making of 
money is to be considered ; but I will speak of it only as a matter of 
expediency ; not as a matter of religion, or of charity, or of justice, 
or of humanity; but merely as a matter of expediency ; and I contend 
that, viewed only in respect to its unprofitable operation on the com- 
munity, inasmuch as it prevents a vast number of people from 
adding by their labours tothe general wealth of the country, impri- 
sonment for debt is statistically an inexpedient practice. It cannot 
be defended as a punishment, because, when plainly stated in that 
light, it cannot be allowed that punishment should be inflicted before 
crime be proved, and no one can have the hardihood to say that the 
bare circumstance of a person not being able to pay his debt makes 
his failure criminal; because if he were to be considered criminal, it 
would follow that because the default of A. prevented B. from paying 
C., that therefore B., who was prevented, not by his own fault, but 
by the default of A., from paying C., was a criminal deserving of pu- 
nishment! a conclusion which when thus stated is too absurd for any 
sane mind to assent to. But the actual operation of the law is to 
punish the innocent man B. for the failure of the other man A.: 
an injustice so monstrous, that from its injustice alone it is a matter 
of amazement how such a law can be persevered in! ” 

I was running on in this vein, for I had become a little excited by 
the novelty of having a lady for my auditor in my solitary cell, and a 
beautiful one too, whose father was the victim, apparently, of the cruel 
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and impolitic law of imprisonment. for debt, when Mr. Courtney in- 
terposed, and stopped me in my oration : — 

“‘ My good friend,” he said, “ what you say against this abominable 
law is very eloquent, but it cannot alter the fact. Here I am, impri- 
soned ; and here is my daughter, deprived of her home, for she cannot 
well go back to a house in the possession of bailiffs ; what is best to 
be done under such circumstances ? ” 

I confess I had been so long unused to consider of the best means of 
disposing of young ladies, that I was considerably puzzled how to ad- 
vise my new friends in their difficulty. On examining into their case, 
I found that Mr. Courtney had gradually sunk from bad to worse in 
his affairs, until he was reduced to the most humble means. He 
had resided latterly with his wife and daughter in a small cottage 
on the outskirts of the town, with one servant girl, who was totally 
inadequate to afford protection to his daughter even if she could 
return home; and, as I have often known in such cases, there was 
no friend to whom they could immediately apply for temporary shelter. 
The relations both on the father’s and mother’s side were dead, except 
some distant ones with whom for some years past they had kept up no 
correspondence. The solicitor also who was acting for them was only 
a recent acquaintance, his former legal adviser and friend having died 
some months before; so that there was no claim or hope of other than 
professional assistance from that quarter. The next inquiry was, if 
any room could be procured for the father and daughter ; but the prison 
was very full at that time, and the cost of decent accommodation 
would have been enormous. In this dilemma the young lady decided 
on seeking a bed for the night at the lodging of an old servant who 
had known them in better days, and who preserved an attachment for 
the family of her old master; in the day time it was agreed that she 
should come to her father and remain with him till the time for 
closing the gates at night. 

“Fortunately for us, papa,” she said, “ Mr. Seedy is not a young 
man, or we could not make so free with him; and I am sure he is 
very good to allow us to take possession of his room in this un- 
ceremonious way. But God will reward him for his good actions.” 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and I mention it as an instance of 
the weakness of the human mind, and of that inexplicable feeling —I 
will not call it vanity, which clings to us even in our most advanced 
years, but it gave me a sharp sort of pang to be alluded to by a 
beautiful girl as an old man no longer of any account in the relations 
between those of opposite sexes. It is true that I could not be igno- 
rant that an old man of seventy could be regarded only as an abstrac- 
tion by a young girl of twenty ; butI did not like the fact to be made 
so evident to me; and it pained me very much at the time. But 
the effect of the little mortification soon passed away, and I expressed 
my cordial concurrence with any arrangement which would be most 
pleasant to herself and her father. She rewarded me with a sweet 
smile, which seemed to illumine my cell with sunshine, and held out 
her hand to me, which I was about to kiss in the enthusiasm of my 
admiration, but my beard being somewhat rough, not having been 
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able to borrow a razor for some days past, and the stumps encountering 
the back of her delicate hand, she gave a little shriek, which amused 
her father, and gave me the opportunity to say that if I had been 
fifty years younger, I would not have let her off so easily. 

Domestic matters being thus satisfactorily arranged, we passed the 
day very sociably together, I going out after dinner to smoke my pipe, 
which I did up and down the gallery, in deference to the lady ; but it 
was not until after this friendly intercourse had continued for several 
days that I learned Mr. Courtney’s story, which I did partly from 
himself, and partly from his daughter. I take a melancholy pleasure 
in writing it, as it keeps me a little longer from coming to the cata- 
strophe, which, protract it as I may, I know. must be faced at last, 
if I am faithfully to record the histories of this prison. But I approach 
it with fear and trembling. Well, as I said, after we had become 
more intimate I became acquainted with the cause of his misfortunes, 
which I shall be the more particular in laying before the reader, as it 
illustrates, in a forcible manner, the cruelty and impolicy of “ Impri- 
sonment for Debt.” 


[ To be continued. | 


A MORAL REFLECTION. 


Look at the world ;— observe its deep deceits ; — 
No man — no thing — no speech is what it seems ; 
A treacherous gloss is spread o’er grossest frauds, 
Veiling the rottenness that lurks beneath. 
Age mimics youth, and wantons like young blood ; 
And youth affects the wisdom of the sage. 
The miser gloats in secret o’er his gold, 
Lamenting to men’s ears his poverty; 
While the poor wretch, to whom a single coin 
Would be a glimpse of heaven, struts in state, 
In’velvet cloak and beaver fiercely cock’d, 
Striving to cheat the vulgar — and himself ! 
Aping the independent gentleman ! 

Old Play. 
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SERIOUS REFLECTIONS ON THE RELATIONS 
BETWIXT RICH AND POOR. 


WE perpetually hear complaints about want of sufficient charity 
towards the poor. I wish heartily that some of our eloquent writers 
on this matter would recollect that they themselves often exhibit a 
most uncharitable, and therefore most anti-christian, spirit in their 
vituperation of the rich. 

Are these sarcastic censors really so stupid and ignorant as to be- 
lieve, that mere selfishness and love of accumulated pelf are the princi- 
ples which actuate the rich? Why, what possible difference would it 
really make to any man, or woman either, who happens to have a 
really stout sum of unemployed and idle capital, rising out of yearly 
rents, if a draft were made thereon, sufficient, with judicious applica- 
tion, to change the lot and feelings of every poor family actually known 
to the capitalist, from abject misery, misanthropy, and despair, to a 
state of happiness, gratitude, and buoyant hopes ? 

I ask again, what difference could this possibly make to him or her, 
if really deserving the predicate of rich? Supposing the experiment 
tried; supposing that by the magician’s wand one would, without 
knowledge of the so-styled proprietor, open the strong box, (be it at 
Coutts’s or in some domestic repository), and abstract from thence 
5000/.; in what respect whatsoever could this interfere with his come 
fort or well-being? 

If he become cognizant of the said act, of course it would in that 
case entirely change its character; *twould then become a horrid 
crime, —a cruel robbery,—but why? Not merely because the 5000/. 
had been abstracted (nor would he dream that all the criminal laws 
in the worid could replace the said sum), but because the quiet sanctity 
of the strong box had been violated, and thereby a precedent esta- 
blished of extreme danger, because no one could tell how far the ras- 
cally magician’s encroachments on the contents of the said box might 
be carried. 

But if no one excited his suspicions as to what had happened, would 
the capitalist ever think of searching? Assuredly not ; for, if worthy 
to be called rich, he could not undergo the daily labour of counting 
over his hoarded pelf, like a haberdasher “ taking stock.” 

I revert then to my question,—would the absence, without his know- 
ledge, of the said sum, diminish his comforts or peace of mind in the 
slightest degree? Of course it could not, and the question is one 
which nobody in all the world would think of asking. Again, would 
it make the slightest difference in the case, if our magician should 
employ the abstracted sum altogether for his own personal use, or 
divide it among the neighbouring poor? Of course not. 

Well then, in the very teeth of these plain illustrative questions, 


and the decided negations which every one of them has met with, I 
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ask again, is it possible that any one of our sarcastic censors can, with- 
out proving himself fit for Bedlam, believe, that it is from mere sel- 
fishness and love of accumulating pelf, that the rich so frequently 
refuse aid to the poor? JI am very sure that it would be downright 
madness to think so. 

And lest there should be any one so obstinate and sceptical as to 
differ with me in regard to the cases which I have just now put hypo- 
thetically, let him be assured, once. for all, that the thing has been 
proved in practice, repeatedly and irrefragably. 

Itis not many years since the failure of a notable banking-house 
afforded us a proof of this kind. Among the customers of the said 
house was a wealthy nobleman, who surely must have had a kind 
heart towards the poor, for he was remarkably devout, and it is said 
had a chaplain always at hand, to remind him of his duties. But so 
excessively tenacious was he of the rule not to allow his charities to 
be known, that bating two or three brilliant exceptions, no example 
thereof was on record. He turned a deaf ear to every application, or 
if he condescended to give an answer, usually pleaded that, from the 
numerous demands on him, he really could not satisfy the petitioner. 

Now, all the while, this good and pious creature had large sums 
lying perfectly idle, for which he had really no use whatsoever. In 
fact, he did not always remember the existence of these sums, or 
where he had placed them. One might say that he had them, and he 
had them not. So, one fine morning, suddenly and unexpectedly the 
aforesaid bank stopped payment, and in due course of time it was dis- 
covered that this worthy nobleman had kept there for a series of years 
at least 40,000/. which he might have drawn out and distributed any 
day ; but he did not, and for the best of reasons, because, as above 
said, he had forgotten its existence. Now, could any one out of Bed- 
lam believe, that for mere love of hoarded pelf, this worthy man did 
not assist the poor? No, indeed! he would in that case have taken 
good care to find a safer strong box than that of the speculative banker, 
and most assuredly would not have. forgotten the treasures which he 
loved so well. I might give many such examples, but one is as good 
as a hundred. 

A somewhat ridiculous instance occurred in the house of a distin- 
guished character at the West-End. This case however might be 
made to tell against me, for twas as follows:—The proprietor of a 


very costly service of silver or gold plate, did capriciously and all of a 


sudden take it into his head to remember that he was the proprietor 
thereof, desiring it to be brought out, and cleaned for a grand dinner- 
party. The butler, in amazement, declared that the plate in question 
had not been seen or touched for ten years. His master insisted, and, 
as the reader may perhaps have anticipated, the coffers were found 
empty, and nothing remained but the wooden compartments, with 
their warm winter covering of green baize : all else was gone! Then 
indeed the rich man did begin to growl, and complain of the deception 
and robbery that had been practised against him. He never for a 
moment reflected that he was even then most grossly deluding him- 
self by the groundless notion that certain effects, of which he had for- 
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gotten the existence for ten years and more, could all of a sudden be- 
come necessary to his well-being and happiness. 

But, be it observed, he did not verbally and expressly complain of 
his pecuniary loss,—not he. This would have been rather too ridicu- 
lous. He growled only at that violation of etiquette which is vulgarly 
termed robbery, (though by the offending party it is regarded as a 
mere venial breach of trust), and against the butler accordingly he di- 
rected his vengeance, though perfectly aware that he could not by that 
means recover even the value of a soup-ladle. 

Now, having shown briefly, but clearly enough, as I trust, that it is 
not avarice and amour propre which induce the rich to withhold that 
aid which the insatiable poor so avariciously covet, I will just hint 
very rapidly at a few of the very many good and sound reasons by 
which the rich in this respect are influenced and actuated. 

Firstly, then, there is the sad reflection, that supposing all the appli- 
cants who do actually come in the rich man’s way were to be relieved, 
and effectually rescued, there are thousands, nay millions, upon our 
“‘terraqueous globe” equally distressed, nay, more so, whom he never 
encounters at all, and whom, of course, being so numerous, he could 
not possibly relieve if he did. Now I ask, is not this afflicting truth 
(which “nobody can deny,”) contemplated, as it often is, by an acutely 
sensitive as well as calculating mind, quite sufficient, without any 
other difficulty, to paralyse the rich man’s exertions, to render him so 
wretched and nervous under the dilemma, that he actually could not 
untie his purse-strings or write a cheque if he would? Rich men are 
not always made of oak and iron. It would indeed be a weak and 
narrow mind that could derive satisfaction and tranquillity from alle- 
viating a small portion, a mere fraction of suffering, when at the same 
moment it left thousands groaning without relief. Accordingly, the 
proper answers in such cases have become proverbial: “ What is 
every body’s business is nobody’s business ;” “’'Tis of no use stopping 
one hole in a sieve,” &c. &c. 

Yes, these are wise dicta, —certainly wise, because they are so often 
and pertinaciously repeated. ‘There cannot be a doubt that the rich 
understand all difficult and intricate questions much better than the 
poor: it is natural and to be expected that they should do sb, possess- 
ing an infinitely better chance to retain that perfect quietude of nerves 
and equanimity which are so essentially and indispensably requisite in 
order to judge fairly. Sometimes no doubt they may be liable to 
nervous affection, as I mentioned a few lines ago; but, for the most 
part, they judge calmly, and therefore correctly. 

The rich, therefore, do maintain, and have justly maintained in all 
ages, their prescriptive right to make a logic of their own, entirely 
differing from that of the poor man, whose business is to persuade 
and convince, if he can; whereas our wealthy friend for the most 
part needs no other mode of logic than that which expresses his will 
and pleasure, and which others ought of course to admit and obey. 
Hence the beauty of the reasoning above quoted, and which is so 
good, that it deserves to be repeated in detail, as follows : — 


1. “ Because our wealthy man cannot possibly relieve all the poor 
RR 2 , 
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people in the world, he ought not to assist any one.” The closeness 
and perfection of this argument of course cannot be perceived by 
vulgar minds. It requires at least an approach to independence; a 
snug 3000/. per annum, with daily turbot and lobster sauce; also a 
luxurious library table, a reading chair a@ la mode de Voltaire, and 
a carriage with “jelly springs,” before one’s faculties can become clear 
enough to comprehend the nicety of such reasoning. Without this 
we do not reflect how grossly unjust and iniquitous would be such 
unequal partage, such granting of preferences to the clamorous sup- 
plicants within one’s own range of experience, whilst objects equally 
deserving are left to despair, merely because they happen to be un- 
heard, and are located 1000 miles off. 

2. Again, there is a favourite argument, of paramount importance, 
which in my hurry I had almost overlooked, namely, that “ because 
you cannot possibly be assured that the poor whom you effectually 
relieve at one time will not fall into distress again at another, it is 
therefore quite absurd to intermeddle in their concerns.” ‘This is 
doubly of consequence, because the proposition so strongly illustrates 
the peculiar logic, or in better words, the peculiar use of logic, which 
is established by the rich. The conclusion now quoted fixes a grand 
principle, by which our wealthy friend may himself be affected; but 
in his zeal for impartial justice he cares not a jot about this. Now 
suppose he is all of a sudden seized in his comfortable study with the 
menacing symptoms of a dangerous malady, cramp or gout in the 
stomach, blindness, giddiness in the head announcing apoplexy, or 
that his paralysed limbs refuse to obey his will; supposing also that 
there is nobody at hand but his heir-at-law, to whom he feebly ex- 
claims, “ For God’s sake, Ned, run for the doctor!” Then of course 
the heir-at-law answers, “ My good sir, we could not possibly be 
assured, that were you relieved now you would not catch the very 
same malady, or something worse, at another time ; besides, your death 
one day or another is quite certain, so ’tis of no use procrastinating, 
and you must n’t think about the doctor.” The parallel is quite close; 
there is no escaping from the principle, and the consequences are 
awkward ; but are we on that account to abandon our previous dictum 
in regard to the poor? By no means: it is far too valuable. 

3. “ What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” Of course 
not. “If to assist the poor be our duty, then surely ’tis my neigh- 
bour’s business quite as much as mine; but I find that he does no- 
thing, or next to nothing, in the matter, and therefore I certainly 
shall not interfere at all.” The clearness and accuracy of this reason- 
ing, the force of the sequitur, are such as must assuredly strike even 
the meanest capacity. 

4. “’Tis of no use stopping one hole in a sieve.” This is another 
favourite illustration, and of paramount logical importance. To stop 
one hole in a sieve assuredly is of no use whatsoever. *Tis the very 
idlest and most absurd operation that can be conceived. There is no 
disputing a proposition like this, and the advantage which the rich 
logician draws from this text is, the conclusion that to save a single 
individual, or any one family, from immediate want and destitution, is 
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precisely analogous to stopping one hole in a sieve. For the coarse 
and obtuse faculties of the poor, this close analogy may not be so ob- 
vious. It is, however, perfectly correct. I repeat, ‘that to save a 
poor family from destitution and famine, or to afford them temporary 
relief, is precisely the same thing as to stop one hole in a sieve, — in 
other words, is the act of a madman. This principle has become so 
well established among a numerous class in England, that it even 
influences religious opinions in a manner to which I must not par- 
ticularly advert at present, as it would lead me from our proper sub- 
ject. Enough surely has been said to show, that the impropriety of 
assisting a few, when we cannot assist all, forms a most potent argu- 
ment, the use of which certainly does not betray the remotest approach 
to avarice. It rather indicates that lofty calmness of spirit and ex- 
pansion of mind by which the rich man dignifies his rank, and proves 
his innate nobility of character. 

Among the many valid and cogent reasons for the so-called ob- 
duracy of the rich towards the poor, is one which we hear talked of 
every day, but to which I am not sure that sufficient importance has 
ever yet been attached. The trials of poverty, though severe, are in 
many instances salutary trials, beneficial to the soul, if not to the 
body, by the moral amendment which they produce. It is sufficient 
merely to hint at this well-known and admitted truth, in order to 
show why the rich do many times entertain a pious fear, lest by rash 
administration of charity they may indirectly and unintentionally give 
occasion to some one or another, if not all, of the following bad 
results : — 

1, First, there is imminent danger, that, by rendering prompt as- 
sistance, we may interfere against a laudable and edifying exercise of 
patience, humility, and fortitude, by removing the present occasion 
for the exercise of such Christian virtues. 

2. That we may encourage idleness, by leading the poor to imagine 
that they ought to be supported by their wealthy neighbours, instead 
of depending on their own wits and works alone. This argument has 
indeed become a ¢ruism, and is thoroughly understood by every one. 

3. That we may cause serious losses to the nation, and to the 
“ public at large,” by interfering against the origin and growth of 
divers useful inventions, which necessity and poverty, who are well 
known to be the vigorous parents of invention, might otherwise en- 
gender and bring to light. 

4, Lastly, that we may unawares outrage the principles and laws 
of morality, by affording relief in cases where the distress and privation 
are no doubt real enough, but where these are deserved punishment 
for previous moral turpitude, as in the instance of individuals, who, 
from the possession of competent fortune, have by reckless extrava- 
gance fallen into poverty. These are, indeed, the most objectionable 
of all paupers, for to satisfy them you must needs restore them to 
their former estates; they receive assistance as if it were their right, 
and as if the amount given were equally inadequate to their merits as 


it is when compared with their demands and expectations; or if they 
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seem to feel otherwise, ’tis of course but a mere outward semblance, 
assumed to delude the unwary. 

No doubt if is difficult for narrow-minded and excited people to 
comprehend how very deeply and seriously the conscientious rich, on 
whom a great and heavy responsibility rests, are necessitated to weigh 
these various points. “’Tis unknown the tears that they shed,” from 
inability to gratify the tender impulses of their own hearts, without 
infringing on some of those moral, pious, and patriotic obligations to 
which I have alluded. Only let these objections be removed, and 
then we should hear no more of thousands lying idle or forgotten, at 
the mercy of dishonest bankers; but money would flow freely, and 
the poor be relieved with alacrity. . 

And when I spoke of tender impulses which on stern principles 
of duty must be resisted, this reminded me of another reason, which 
often influences the rich, and those of the most amiable character, to 
withhold their donations of hard cash to the poor. Is it not plain 
to the most ordinary capacity, unless clouded by gross prejudice, that 
there are other ways of administering to their wants and well-being, 
which are far more advantageous than gifts of silver or gold, nay, 
which have not merely a material but a spiritual efficacy, and which 
benefit them not only for this transitory sphere but hereafter ? Have 
not poets and moralists laudably exerted their eloquence to show how 
exquisite are the pleasures of sympathy, both to the suffering patient, 
and to the bland and compassionate visitor, who looks on and says : 
“ Really, [am so sorry! I can quite understand how very miserable you 
must be. Be assured, my good creature, I feel for you very much 
indeed !”— Now, is not this a much more touching demonstration of 
Christian charity, than the mere payment of so many pounds, shillings, 
or pence? No doubt, occasions do frequently occur, upon which it 
might be said that the administration of a few pounds would ac- 
tually put an end to the miseries which are then under consideration, 
would restore light to the now dull eyes of the poor patient, and 
change his now wretched apartment into a happy home. Yes, all 
this may be said by rash and ignorant people. But does not a mo- 
ment’s calm reflection show, that after such a metamorphosis, the 
blessed exercise of sympathy would be at anend? For that time at 
all events, the sympathising visitor’s “occupation” would be annihi- 
lated, by losing its proper object. As to the possibility of sympa- 
thising with joy, as well as with sorrow, it is a remarkable fact in 
physiology, that minds admirably fitted for the one are not always 
equally susceptible of the other; nor indeed ought this to be ex- 
pected. 

No surely! The visitor of whom we have spoken came for the 
purpose of condoling with pain and sorrow, not for that of “ gladden- 
ing the heart” and making merry. We must not move too fast in 
the peripetia, lest we stumble. And supposing this poor person or 
poor family relieved, and our bland sympathy for their sorrow thereby 
terminated, what would become of all our other plans in their behalf, 
the efficacy of which, as I have said, is in most cases far better than 
aught which can be expected from mere pecuniary aid? 
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We have in this last page been supposing a case in which such aid 
might effect an entire change for the better, (whether lasting or not is 
another question) ; but is the possible occurrence of such a case to be 
taken as a general rule? Money indeed! Why how can the poor 
be expected to expend it laudably and wisely even if it were admi- 
nistered? Howcan you be certain that a sick man for instance would 
not be mad enough to send for a bottle of good wine (not raisin or 
currant) the moment after he had received his alms, instead of reser- 
ving the gift, and being contented with the sanative regulations of 
the parish Priéssnitz? How can you tell that he would not be ex- 
travagant enough to indulge in a beef-steak pudding for dinner, even 
though the most valuable of all curative methods (starvation) had 
been tried on him for weeks in vain, by this wild act proving that he 
is unworthy of your bounty, not having the remotest conception of the 
true value and importance of money? No, indeed, you cannot trust 
them, these poor! They would wrest your benevolent intentions to 
their own destruction, and to your discredit and chagrin. Infinitely 
better is it that they should be instructed and warned as follows : — 

1. That they can receive excellent soup twice a week at your 
kitchen gates. [Your cook of course knows what kind of soup is 
suitable for the poor, and how to prepare it. | 

2. ‘That those who choose to forego the soup, may receive certain 
gifts of clothing, especially bed rugs and children’s dresses. 

3. That for their admonishment and guidance in all the goings-on 
of life, religious tracts will be freely supplied, and this without any 
deduction from the otherwise destined amount of soup or children’s 
dresses. 

4. They are requested to notice, that neither soup, clothing, nor 
tracts will be administered without first a strict inquiry into moral 
character, and conduct past and present. 

5. That after the first participation in any of these benevolent 
gifts, the recipient donees may expect occasional domiciliary visits, 
and the strictest surveillance as to their moral habits, and the degree 
of gratitude which they evince towards tlieir benefactors ; upon any 
defalcation in which, the supplies of soup and tracts will be discon- 
tinued, and the bed rugs withdrawn. 

These, in my humble opinion, are among the best and wisest me- 
thods that can be adopted for giving vent to those active emotions of 
benevolence and charity, the entire suppression of which would be 
dangerous to delicate and susceptible constitutions; and I am de- 
lighted to say, that to a great extent the wealthy classes in England 
do already act on the very plans which I have suggested. But whilst 
thus acting, they have been indeed most cruelly and grossly misre- 
presented, and it is on this account that I have now taken up the pen, 
_I trust not quite ineffectively, in their defence. Yes, indeed, ’tis too 
true! By those poor whom they so generously provide with whole- 
some food, wholesome religious instruction, and capital bed rugs, they 
are often treated with the grossest ingratitude! Instead of respect, 
they meet with indifference or contempt ; instead of receiving humble 


thanks and blessings, they are bowed out with a sardonic grin, or if 
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there be a show of gratitude, it is sometimes hypocritical, sometimes 
actually ironical and insulting. 

Too true itis, that the poor are equally insatiable and contumacious 
now, as they were in the times of my late worthy friend Mr. Bumble. 
It has been sophistically pleaded for them, that being in a state of 
slavery to hard circumstances and hard creditors, it is the rapacity of 
those creditors which they exhibit, and not, properly speaking, their 
own. Itis of little moment how this may be ; the causes perhaps 
are manifold; but the bad effects are always undeniably the same. 
And as if this were not enough, that “mighty engine” the public 
press, with all its powers, from the gigantic high-pressure in Printing 
House Square down to the meanest little-go of a penny radical 
paper, must forsooth take the part of the poor against the rich, until 
truly the latter are reduced to a very deplorable condition, with no- 
body at last but Tom Fool to take their part. ‘This indeed is too 
bad! ’Tis full time that Tom should “fling his head at them,”—I 
mean, at the enemies of the rich. I have made a first experiment 
now, and shall repeat it perhaps as occasion serves. 

* * * * * * * 

For the present, however, I will close this hasty chapter with a few 
memoranda, as rules of conduct, which I would seriously recommend for 
the adoption of the rich, when they are rudely and impudently applied 
to by paupers in propria persona on their own account, or by equally 
tormenting delegates, who come in behalf of their chosen protégés. 
The general order to admit no suspicious persons, and to receive no 
letters that are not sanctioned by acoat of arms and a pass name at 
the corner, won’t by any means suffice. Encouraged as they are by the 
public press, and by their native effrontery, these people now contrive 
by hook or by crook to get recommendations from some infatuated in- 
dividuals whom we do know, and against whom our doors cannot be 
closed, and then marching boldly or timidly (both are equally bad) 
into the audience chamber, they begin to describe their hideous dis- 
tresses. 

In order to render my instructions adequate for the intended purpose, 
I ought no doubt to arrange the troublesome intruders into classes, and 
modify my rules accordingly. But this would be too long and operose. 
I shall merely consider them as divided into, first, the argumentative 
and calm, who are sturdy beggars; and second, the timid and con- 
fused, who often turn out much the better diplomatists of the two. 

1. Perhaps the best and most comprehensive rule of all is, to start 
up at the very outside in a rage, or if this be undignified, in a nervous 
flurry, with the words; “ My good Sir (or Madam) if you really 
want money, you are come to the wrong box.—lI have none, I tell 
you, absolutely none !— People may humbug you with stories of what 
rents I receive, but they never tell you one word about how much I 
am obliged to pay. I have not enough for my own wants, far less for 
those of other people. Besides, if I granted your request, ’twould be 
only stopping one hole in a sieve.—John, show this person down 
stairs.” 

2. The preceding rule will answer extremely well with a great 
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many applicants, particularly with the timid and confused. With the 
argumentative and calm it will succeed also, if properly followed up. 
But for them it will be necessary sometimes to adopt a still more 
decided tone, and to rejoin; “ What, indeed! Have you the effrontery 
to pretend that you understand my situation and engagements better 
than I do myself? Or do you venture, Sir, to insinuate that I have 
told you a falsehood?” The cause of your exasperation being so very 
obvious and reasonable, you may, if you think proper, pronounce these 
words in a tone violent enough to alarm all the household ; and if your 
argumentative visitor attempts to utter one syllable in his own de- 
fence, he will no doubt find that he has indeed “come to the wrong 
box,” and that you are not to be trifled with. 

3. But these summary and comprehensive means will by no means 
answer in every instance, and here I beg seriously to remind my 
wealthy readers of one invariable rule, applicable to all cases which 
come backed by a respectable recommendation. Your applicant on 
such occasions always intends, that having proved the authenticity of 
his statements by the well-known hand-writing and seal of the Rev. 
Mr. White, or Mr. Deputy Black, he shall immediately receive your 
bounty, and “ go on his way rejoicing.” At such times reverse care- 
fully Rules lst and 2nd. Treat him, on the contrary, with dignified 
politeness, and kindly say that you will not fail to see the Deputy or 
the Reverend, perhaps that very day, or at the very farthest within 
the next fortnight, at the expiration of which time he may call 
again. Remember, it must be your invariable practice on such occa- 
sions of recommendation, to consult viva voce with the referee, and 
that you make it an absolute principle not to act without this. You 
will find this rule especially applicable to stories of urgent distress 
during a severe winter, such as extreme illness, total want of food 
and fuel, distraint by a harsh landlord, &c. &c.; because the case will 
in all probability have been disposed of in another way before you 
could possibly find time to hunt out the Deputy or the Reverend, and 
you will never be troubled with it any more. 

4, It is a good rule generally, that in all instances where extreme 
illness, extreme old age, broken bones, or blindness are not pleaded, 
you should absolutely negative the proposition for pecuniary relief, 
and this on the grand principle that employment and not charity is 
the proper desideratum. You must insist upon your own personal 
right to afford assistance after your own manner, and if employment 
can be got, of course money will follow, though not perhaps out of 
your private stores. ‘his is a very sound and excellent rule, and, 
like rule 3rd will stave off divers cases, which in all likelihood will 
never trouble you a second time. Before you can possibly discover 
fitting employment, the applicants will have ceased to require it. 

5. One of the best general rules is, to state broadly and resolutely, 
that you never interfere in particular and isolated cases, your charity 
being destined and devoted solely to multitudes, or to the funds of 
societies, who deal with multitudes. Having in this way disposed of 
all your available means, you recommend the applicant to try his 
luck at some of those benevolent institutions, where he has your free 
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permission to use your name asa passport. This ought to satisfy him; 
and if he obtains a copy of the pamphlet containing the printed 
records of the society, and finds there that you are a subscriber for no 
less than three guineas per annum, he certainly cannot afterwards 
dare tg doubt of your generosity. 

6. I must not forget to notice one class of applicants, who are fre- 
quently considered as of all the most unmanageable, though luckily 
not the most numerous; these are not paupers in the usual sense of 
the words, but impoverished acquaintances and friends, who having 
‘outrun the constable,” become so lost to all sense of proper shame 
and decency, that they crave a loan forsooth, as if it were not quite 
clear without any logical demonstration that the said loan would be 
squandered in three days or three weeks, when your affectionate 
friend would of course come back for a larger sum. But there ought 
not to be much trouble with such people. In all probability, you have 
discovered already that they no longer deserve your confidence and 
friendship. There has been for a long while a je ne sais quot about 
their demeanour and appearance, which indicated a screw loose some- 
how or somewhere. Instead of being pleasant companions as hereto- 
fore, they have grown queer, captious, and stupid. If so, there is no 
good reason why they should not be placed immediately with the 
common herd of bores, and treated accordingly. “Tis quite natural, 
this! How can you be expected to recognise your once gay convive, 
if he comes before you like a mendicant ? He babbles forsooth about 
a loan, but if he had any security to offer, would he not go at once to 
a banker or a money-lending attorney, instead of molesting a friend ? 
The humbug is palpable. ’Tis only from kindness and compassion 
that you don’t proceed against him for intentions to defraud. But 
tis true, this summary method won’t do with a very intimate friend. 
In that case far the best plan is to answer as follows:—“ Old fel- 
low, if I had not the sincerest regard and affection for you, I would 
of course do this thing at once. But under our mutual circumstances, 
tis quite out of the question. For, don’t you see, ’tis all vastly well 
to discuss money matters with lawyers, bankers, merchants and such 
like, but among friends, ’tis quite another thing. I could not offer 
you five hundred as a cadeau, for you would look upon this as an 
affront. I certainly could not lend you the money, because to keep 
up the proper forms, I must then take your bond, and, like Shylock, 
ask for payment at a certain date, which would be intolerable to my 
feelings. Don’t you see then, that the sincerity of my friendship and 
affection absolutely forbids my interference in this matter? Now, 
there is one trifling favour, old fellow, which you are too kind to 
refuse me; it is merely that the present subject may never again be 
named betwixt us! By the way, do you ride or drive this morning ?” 

There are divers other rules adapted to various cases, which, accom- 
panied by anecdotes and examples, would of course make a long 
chapter, but I have said more already than I had intended for the 
present. 

a. 8. 





LABOUR AND WAGES. 


THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE ‘* STUMPED.” 


One of the prominent topics of the month has been the opening of 
the “ National Anti-Corn Law Bazaar,” at Covent Garden Theatre. 
The object of this display is to further the “adoption of Free-trade 
principles,” and especially to assist in the repeal of that which the 
Anti-Corn Law League designates as the “ Food Monopoly.” How 
the turning of Covent Garden Theatre into a show-room for the sale 
of miscellaneous articles (not magazine articles), is to assist the 
League in convincing the public of the soundness of its free-trade 
doctrines, it may be difficult to discover, although it may serve as an 
excellent advertisement of itself; but one good effect, at any rate, 
has been the result of this Theatrical Movement; it has excited the 
members of another society, of very different principles, to enter into 
public controversy with the League on the general subject of Free 
Trade ; and as from the conflict of individual opinions it may always 
be anticipated that some new lights will be struck out advantageous 
to the community at large, it is to be hoped that neither party will 
allow the question to rest where it is. It is a question which has no 
reference to party politics; it is one purely scientific and statistical ; 
and the truth of the principles of either party must rest on philo- 
sophical inquiry alone. 

The Anti-Corn League are the strenuous advocates, as is well 
known, of “Free Trade ;” but what is Free ‘Trade? They must 
mean by “Free Trade” one of two things: either that trade in all 
the commodities which foreign nations can produce, or manufacture, 
shall be allowed to be carried on entirely unrestrained by fiscal or 
other restrictions ; or that trade shall not be allowed to be carried on 
without such restrictions as may be deemed expedient in each parti- 
cular case. If they mean by Free Trade the latter of these two 
descriptions, then the dispute between them and their opponents is 
not a dispute of principle, but of exception ; and the subject can only 
be treated in detail with reference to each particular article of foreign 
produce or manufacture; and in the main point, the Anti-Corn 
Leaguers and their opponents would be agreed:-—but if they mean 
by Free Trade the former of these two descriptions, which they give 
the world to understand they do, then by Free Trade they mean 
freedom in trade in its entirety —as a pure principle, unaffected by 
any consideration of expediency. But it is clear that the advocates 
of this pure principle, when questioned as to its truth, cannot be 
allowed to depart from it at their pleasure, and make arbitrary excep- 
tions to their own rule. If their pure principle is good for one sort of 
trade, it is good for all; if it is not good for all, then, as we said 
before, the question becomes one of detail and of circumstance ; and 
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when the “ pure principle” is broken into, it is no longer a question 
of principle at all, but a question of expediency, to be decided accord- 
ing to the merits of each particular case. The Anti-Corn Leaguers, 
however, ostensibly stick to their “pure principle,” and repudiate all 
considerations of expediency in respect to particular classes or employ- 
ments which the operation of their principle might affect. But it 
has been doubted whether these advocates of Free Trade really under- 
stand, or really believe, the doctrines which they put forward for the 
aeceptance of the public; and in order to bring that point to the 
test, the ‘‘ Society for the Emancipation of Industry” has, “in the 
most delicate way in the world,” taken the liberty to put a few ques- 
tions on the subject, which are contained in the following corre- 
spondence : — 


No. 1. 


“ Office of the Society for the Emancipation of Industry, 
15. Exeter Hall, Feb. 18. 1845. 

“ Sir, — Perceiving an inconsistency between the principles on 
which the Anti-Corn Law League is founded (viz., those of perfectly 
free trade in all commodities), and the public and parliamentary votes 
of some of the principal members of the League, with reference to 
one particular commodity, ‘ gold,’ the committee of the Society for 
the Emancipation of Industry request to be favoured with answers to 
the following questions, viz. :— 

“ First, Is the Anti-Corn Law League prepared to admit that the 
commodity ‘gold’ ought to be subjected to the law of supply and 
demand, and all the consequences of that law, as well as cotton, iron, 
or any other commodity ? 

“ Second, If so, isthe League prepared to maintain, that when the 
Legislature select GOLD as the money of the country, it should, as 
COIN, be exempt from that law of supply and demand to which it is 
so admitted the merchantable metal ought to be subject ? 

“ T am requested by the committee of the Society to ask the favour 
of an early reply to this communication, and 

“TI have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) *‘ ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, Chairman. 


“To the Chairman of the Anti-Corn Law League.” 


Now, it would naturally be supposed that the directing members of 
the Anti-Corn League, who profess to rest the merit of their prin- 
ciples on argument and free discussion, would have had no hesitation 
in replying to a question so shortly, clearly, and temperately put, as 
that contained in the letter of Mr. Spottiswoode ; but, to the extreme 
astonishment of the members of the Society for the Emancipation of 
Industry, a letter was received from the League, giving the go-by to 
the question, in the following droll reply :— 
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No. 2. 


*‘ National Anti-Corn Law League, 67. Fleet-street, 
London, February 28. 1845. 

“Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of the 
18th inst., and I am directed to refer you for a solution of the ques- 
tions you have proposed to the acknowledged authorities on political 
economy, as the council are not desirous to enter into controversy on 
such points. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“A, L. SAUL. 
“ Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq., Chairman, &c.” 


After the merriment to which this comical communication had 
given rise had subsided, a doubt arose whether the League had really 
received the letter to which it was intended as an answer; for in 
respect to the amiable disinclination of the League “to enter into 
controversy ” on such points, the broad fact is staring the public in 
the face, that the Anti-Corn Law League was founded on contro- 
versy, is carried on by controversy, and can expect to succeed, as 
they themselves pronounce, only by controversy. Why they should 
shrink from controversy, therefore, on one of the points of most im- 
portance at issue between them and those whose opinions are opposed 
to them, surpassed the imagination of the Society for the Emancipa- 
tion of Industry to conceive. This was the play of Hamlet with 
the part of Hamlet left out, with a vengeance! ‘The Society, there- 
fore, in order to afford to the League the opportunity of correcting 
the little mistake into which, it might be, haste or inadvertence had 
led them, and taking a hint from the practice of those itinerant 
drivers of cattle who are sometimes compelled to goad a lazy or 
obstinate bullock by the application of a nail at the end of a pole,— 
determined to poke up the Leaguer by a challenge which, it was con- 
jectured, if they had in them a spark of courage, or an atom of faith 
in the doctrines which they professed to believe, could not fail to 
stimulate them to a defence of their position. The challenge is con- 
tained in the following letter :— 


No. 3. 


‘CHALLENGE TO THE ANTI-CORN LEAGUE, BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
EMANCIPATION OF INDUSTRY. 


“ Office of the Society for the Emancipation of Industry, 
15. Exeter Hall, March 3. 1845. 


“ Gentlemen, —I am requested by the committee of the Society for 
the Emancipation of Industry to acknowledge the receipt of the 
reply of the council of the Anti-Corn Law League, through Mr. A. 
L. Saul, to the communication made to them on the 18th of last 
month. 

“ As the council of the League and their lecturers have placed 
themselves prominently forward as public instructors, and interpreters 
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of the effects of free trade on prices and the wages of labour, the 
committee of the Society, as part of that public, felt themselves justi- 
fied with all courtesy in asking a reply to the questions propounded in 
their former communication. Anxious to investigate the truth, and 
not being aware who are the writers whom the council consider to be 
the acknowledged authorities on political economy, the committee 
request to be informed. 

‘“‘'The council of the League must at the same time be aware, that . 
the fundamental principles of any society can never be identified in 
the miscellaneous writings of other parties, and that unless the 
council are prepared explicitly to avow and explain their own opinions, 
they will never be able to maintain that position in public estimation 
to which they have aspired. 

“ The committee of the Society for the Emancipation of Industry, 
with a view to the establishment of correct opinions on the subject 
in question, propose to give publicity to this correspondence; and, in 
order that the council of the Anti-Corn Law League may fully under- 
stand the object of their former questions, they beg to add one 
more :— 

“3. If gold, the measure of value, be excluded from the law of 
supply and demand, and its price be fixed, as it now is, does it not 
inevitably follow that all prices, whether of commodities} or of la- 
bour, must be regulated thereby; and is it not to the fact of gold 
being fixed at the low price of 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce, the price 
it bore before taxation was so largely imposed, that the present low 
and unremunerating prices for commodities and labour in this highly- 
taxed country are to be attributed ? 

“The committee deem the prosperity and happiness of the labour- 
ing classes of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, especially 
Scotland and Ireland, at the present moment, to be so much involved 
in the issue, that they offer to appoint three gentlemen to meet 
Messrs. Cobden, Villiers, and Bright, on behalf of the council, to 
discuss any point of difference that may arise. ‘They propose that it 
shall be competent for each party to introduce twelve other gentlemen 
to be present at the discussion, and that reporters, mutually agreed 
on, and at joint expense, shall be employed, with the understanding 
that an authorised report of the proceedings shall forthwith be 
published. 

‘‘T have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 
“ Your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ ALEX. Wixson, Hon. Sec. 


‘“ To the Chairman and Council of the 
Anti-Corn Law League.” 


These inquiries, however, being of that inconvenient class of 
questions more easily asked than answered, the League, like Lord 
Grizzle in the play, maintained a dignified silence ! But the Society, 
being in earnest, was not content with this evident inability on the 
part of the League to defend its own doctrines, and, as a refresher, 
the following note was forwarded : — 
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No. 4. 


“ Office of the Society for the Emancipation of Industry, 
No. 15. Exeter Hall, March 28. 18435. 


“‘ Gentlemen — On the 3d instant I had the honour of addressing 
you on behalf of the committee of the Society for the Emancipation 
of Industry, requesting the favour of replies to certain questions the 
committee are desirous of publicly raising, and the solution of which. 
they consider to be most intimately connected with the future welfare 
of the industrious classes of this country, whether manufacturing or 
agricultural. Not having heard from you, I request the favour of a 
reply as early as possible, and 

“T remain, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed ) “‘ ALEx. WILSON, Hon. Sec. 


“To the Chairman and Council of the 
Anti-Corn Law League.” 


The Anti-Corn Law League, however, remains dumb! While it 
had all its own way, with no sturdy antagonist to question it, it was 
ranting and roaring enough; but now that it has met with its match, 
it is as mute as astock-fish. And at present the matter stands thus : — 
This vapouring blustering Anti-Corn Law League, which affects to 
stand on the doctrine of Free Trade, breaks down at the first attack 
on its pretensions. It shrinks at the first test of the truth of its 
principle. It dares not to practise the free trade which it teaches, 
even in ARGUMENT! 

We cannot better conclude this brief notice of one of the topics of 
the month, than by quoting the comments of the Society for the 
Emancipation of Industry on the pusillanimous shrinking from the 
fair stand-up fight of public discussion of these would-be instructors 
and reformers of the British nation. 


“ As the council of the Anti-Corn Law League have shown them- 
selves either unable or unwilling to justify a principle to which, they 
are publicly pledged, the committee of the Society for the Emancipa- 
tion of Industry, after waiting more. than a month without receiving 
the requisite communication, has determined, with your permission, 
to give publicity to the correspondence through the medium of your 

aper. 
. “Tn taking this step, the committee of the Society are making 
another attempt to point out the true and only means of alleviating 
the distress acknowledged on all hands to prevail among the labouring 
classes, and to expose the fallacious character of the system of currency 
now existing in England — a. system which, in its extension, as pro- 
posed, to Scotland and Ireland, modified even as it is by the abandon- 
ment of an important feature, will but aggravate the misery of the 
industrious population, and accelerate the ruin which, as a con- 
sequence, the monetary bill of 1819, and its ‘complement’ of 1844, 
impends over the whole British empire. 
*“ ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, Chairman. 
“ Office of the Society for the Emancipation of Industry, 
No. 15. Exeter Hall, May 10. 1845.” 
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It was towards the close of a fine autumn day that I entered (some 
twenty years since) the park-gates of Hawthorn manor, on a visit to 
its owner, Sir David Moncrieffe. I had passed the last well- 
trimmed clump of trees that garnished the sweep to the house, and 
had reached the solemn-looking portico, before I could actually make 
up my mind to resign a very execrable humour in which I had been 
indulging for the greater part of my route. I had been, to say the 
truth, ruthlessly seduced from my most comfortable quarters in Wales, 
for the purpose of paying a long-promised, but little-coveted visit. 
Sir David, although an unexceptionable host, still, as a companion, 
(or rather its representative,) was a very unspeakable bore. Like 
many others of his station and disposition, he reposed in complete 
fancied security upon the heirloom dignities of his ancestors; fully 
convinced that, together with their revenues and estates, they had 
bequeathed to him the additional lustre acquired by their virtues and 
their talents. Cold, formal, and of a very bordered intellect, the 
mortal enemy of a jest, which he was in the habit of stigmatising as 
the effervescence of a low-bred mind, from the simple circumstance 
of his inability to comprehend it, he was likely to attract more ill- 
natured criticism than he would have otherwise done, from his posi- 
tion in society, which laid him more open to notice and remark. Lady 
Moncrieffe it would puzzle me to describe, were it not for the thousand 
and one veritable copies to be discerned in every ball-room in the 
parish of St. James! Forty decidedly, but most certainly neither 
fair nor fat, she united, in her own attenuated person, the respective 
and collective attributes of a faithful wife, an anxious but not too 
affectionate mother, a “charming” acquaintance, and an impossible 
friend. ‘Their daughter I had every reason to believe a very worthy 
personage—not pretty, but with a fine figure, and an acknowledged 
classical head and arm; she paid the very natural penalty due from 
the child of such parents, by being, mentally and morally, their type 
and image. Cold-hearted and proud, but neither so dull as Sir 
David, nor so precise as her mamma, she would pass muster as a fine- 
looking girl, and a third-rate partner for a Polka or Cellarius. 

These, and many other similarly unfortunate circumstances, I re- 
volved in my mind as I was dressing for dinner; and, to say the 
truth, they did not materially conduce to my mental tranquillisation. 
Whether the house was full or empty, I was ignorant. I fancied to 
have heard Sir David speak of other children; but, whether they 
existed in the shape of four red-haired, ill-shaped boys, and_five 
blue-eyed, red-armed girls, or the converse, was a mystery. On 
e1tering the drawing-room, I was welcomed en ami de famille, and 
was presented, with some form, to a younger Miss Moncrieffe, whom 
I had not met in London, and whom I consequently imagined to be 
of tender years, and proportionate attributes. One thing, however, 
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I was forced to concede, and that before I had even heard her voice, 
—namely, that she was, in the least hacknied sense of the word, a 
very beautiful girl. She appeared about seventeen ; although, from 
a certain grave and thoughtful expression of countenance, she might 
have been pronounced to be a few years older. She was somewhat 
below the middle size, and exquisitely formed. A profusion of black 
hair, braided in two wide bands, shaded a brow, smooth and polished 
as some marble counterfeit. Her eyes were of the same colour, large, 
liquid, and expressive; still I fancied I could discover a pained and 
restless motion in them at times, which lent a peculiar and ill-defined 
expression to her countenance. Her nose and mouth were delicately 
formed, and in the latter might be recognised the index of a firm and 
resolute determination of purpose. Her figure was quite in keeping 
with so fair a face; being full, supple, and graceful in all its move- 
ments, and set off to great advantage in that most beautiful of dresses, 
plain white, devoid of the slightest ornament. I paid some well- 
merited compliments to Lady Moncrieffe, and expressed my hope 
that the world would not be denied much longer the privilege of 
assisting at so faira debit. The subject did not, however, appear 
pleasing to her ladyship; who forthwith commenced a severe cross- 
‘ examination of me, relative to town, and its now scanty inmates. I 
had not been near London for the last six weeks; still, to admit the 
fact, would be to destroy all hopes of establishing a successful con- 
versation with so determined a gossip as Lady Moncrieffe. I con- 
tinued, therefore, to invent all kinds of sayings and doings supposed 
to be perpetrated by whoever might or might not be in town, 
until dinner was announced. Oh! the social horrors of that stately 
banquet of four! I will simply say, that both my hosts were vastly 
civil and attentive; Miss Diana Moncrieffe most wearisome; and 
Miss Blanche Moncrieffe (for that was the name of the younger 
sister) a very silent but not inattentive spectator of all that passed. 
There are few things which have not an end ; and, an hour after- 
wards, I re-entered the drawing-room. Miss. Blanche Moncrieffe 
was seated at the piano, and was producing a succession of sad 
and measured chords, which appeared quite in keeping with her 
apparently melancholy and singular disposition. A common-place 
topic of conversation was not wanting; and we were soon deep in 
the discussion of the relative merits of Mazurka, Cellarius, and Polka. 
She had never been in town, she said, and therefore gave a very 
humble opinion upon such important subjects. Nay, if the truth 
must be told, she drew her judgment chiefly from the descriptions of 
her sister, and the periodical budget of music from Willis’s. I soon 
discovered that, if she could not dance, she could play with singular 
beauty and effect. 

“ Are you grave or gay?” she asked, with a smile; “like you a 
sad song, or a sprightly bolero ?” 

I pressed to hear her sing. If I had previously admired her play- 
ing, I was scarcely prepared to hear such a beautiful flow of song as 
now broke from her lips. Hers was that quiet and unpretending art, 


which owes its charm rather to taste than execution. As she pro- 
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ceeded, her eyes turned towards the ceiling, and a tear just trembling 
on their lashes, I could not help associating her, in all her proud 
beauty, with the fair one whose griefs she was so melodiously reciting. 
The evening, now paling into twilight, lent a mournful character to 
the occasion, and she had ceased some seconds, before I could find 
words to thank Miss Moncrieffe for the rich treat she had afforded 
me. I apologised for being so lost in my delicious reverie as to be 
guilty of such ingratitude. 

“Thank you,” she said, “you have paid me the richest compli- 
ment I could covet—that of silent approbation. When men crowd 
round the piano, with their many expressions of enthusiastic delight, 
I am ill-natured enough to regret having wearied myself in the ser- 
vice of so many professing ingrates. I have known those who are 
ignorant of what even the word music means, exhaust a world of 
pretty praise upon a song, howbeit exclusive panegyrists of a dinner 
or ahorse. The critic who is the highest in his admiration, I am 
generally inclined to fancy the lowest in the gamut of musical dis- 
crimination.” 

As she spoke, she burst into a lively Spanish air, the words of 
which I could just imagine to be of a somewhat coquettish tendency, 
as Miss Moncrieffe would occasionally allow her dark eyes to flash 
upon me for a moment, but withdrew them as instantaneously. I ex- 
pressed my regret at my inability to appreciate the full beauty of her 
song, from my ignorance of the language, but added my belief that 
the words must be of a very seductive nature, judging from the 
partial translation discernible in her features. “To-morrow,” she 
replied, “ you shall have the English; I now and then dabble in pen 
and ink, as well as in oils, water-colours, and worsteds ; and, if you 
are on good behaviour, you shall have access to my studio; but 
beware of the enchantments of the presiding spirit,” she added, 
laughing, as she rose to make the tea. I am sadly afraid that I must 
have appeared, to less unsuspecting eyes than those of Blanche, to 
stand at that moment, in tolerable need of the advice; and I turned 
away, to fasten a common-place conversation upon the fair Diana, 
who was perpetrating some odious crochet work or other in one of 
the windows. 

I was reading the advertisement sheet of the “Times” the next 
morning in the conservatory, after breakfast, and speculating as to 
whether Miss Blanche Moncrieffe was likely to remain in her room 
until luncheon-time, when the subject of my thoughts stood before 
me. ‘Iam come to redeem my promise,” she said; “ I am bound 
in honour to assist in the amusement of my father’s guests; besides, 
I am curious to see whether you have any legitimate claims to the 
title of a kindred spirit. At present, I know nothing more of you 
than that you can sit upon your chair at dinner, use your knife and 
fork like a gentleman, and not appear too attentive to what is placed 
before you. How successfully you can enact the part of a carpet- 
knight remains to be proved. Will you come and see the lion’s 
den?” ‘I wish,” I replied, as I rose to follow her, “that Miss Mon- 
crieffe could exercise a small portion of her enchantments upon herself : 
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I can assure her that J find it very difficult to forget the charm pro- 
duced upon me by her singing.” “Oh! yes, I recollect you praised 
my piano, and said you were fond of music. But it was more than 
half dark, and I firmly believe that you were asleep the greater part 
of the time. But here we are at my sanctum » and she threw 
open the door of a room leading out of the conservatory, where we had 
been standing. 

There is more of a mesmeric connection (call it what you will) 
between the mind of a man and the objects by which he chooses him- 
self to be surrounded, than most people are inclined to fancy. A man 
is known, says the proverb, by his companions; and nothing in life 
can be more true; but I would rather, if I were anxious to arrive at 
any one’s character, take an observant walk through his room in his 
absence, and I think I can venture: to predict that I would, in less 
than five minutes, undertake to describe the naturel of its occupant. 
If I had not then been aware of the many graces of mind and dis- 
position with which I felé Blanche Moncrieffe to be endowed, the 
arrangement of that little sitting-room would have lain open her cha- 
racter to me at the earliest view. The first thing I became aware of, 
on entering, was the presence of the choicest and most fragrant flowers. 
A stand of geraniums and heliotropes was just visible through the 
half-closed windows, opening to the ground. A harp stood in one 
corner of the room, and a piano in another, whilst a third was occu- 
pied by an easel and its attendant apparatus. The walls were covered 
by a profusion of pictures, the greater part from the hands of the 
oldest masters, and relieved here and there by the paler colours of a 
modern copy of no inferior merit. ‘The table was loaded with books 
of all shapes and sizes, and from the hasty glance I was enabled to 
take, of all languages also. Half-covered by a piece of music, I per- 
ceived an unfinished manuscript, which, in my vanity, I took for 
granted to be the promised translation of the Spanish song. An ex- 
quisite little spaniel was basking in the sun before one window, and a 
canary bird was perched upon a work-frame in the other. I will leave 
to upholsterers and French novelists to describe the pattern of the 
carpet, curtains, and paper, the make of the chairs and tables, and 
other minute details, which I assure the reader did full justice to the 
taste and beauty of Miss Moncrieffe. When I had completed my 
survey, I turned my eyes upon the fair mistress of these assembled 
luxuries, and felt that so lovely a tenant did indeed complete the 
picture. With all the exuberant enthusiasm of romance, I mentally 
determined that the narrow limits of that little room would indeed 
enclose a precious world. Byron has expressed (perhaps in choicer 
terms) a similar idea with regard to the sea; but I question very 
much whether mine would not, of the two, prove the more “ desirable 
tenement.” Blanche had thrown herself back in a most inviting- 
looking arm-chair, her head slightly bent, her hand caressing the 
dewy nose of her favourite, and her tiny feet crossed upon a footstool, 
the velvet softness of which scarcely marked their impress. ‘“ What 
think you of my den?” she asked at length; “ have I lured you with 
false promises, or do you find it as snug as I would have you to 
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fancy it?” I replied by putting into the best English I could find 
the ideas I have described above, and added, that I feared my curiosity 
would be but little allayed by a first visit. She would be sorry, she 
said, that I should be tempted to draw a hasty conclusion of her cha- 
racter, which, in truth, she doubted to be sufficiently distinguished to 
strike at first glance. “I generally pass my day here,” she continued ; 
“my sister and myself are so little of the same way of thinking and 
feeling, our tastes, customs, and avocations are so very dissimilar, that 
we seldom meet but at the dinner-hour: indeed, our estrangement is 
often a subject of deep regret to me, although I feel that no part of 
the fault is to be imputed to myself.” I hinted at the advantage, under 
these circumstances, of possessing so affectionate a mother, not that I 
laid great stress upon the maternal susceptibilities of Lady Moncrieffe, 
but because I was anxious to discover if she felt her lady-mamma’s 
cold demeanour, which I had noticed more than once the previous 
evening. Blanche, however, took no further notice of my remark 
than by looking very grave, whilst I fancied I could trace the forma- 
tion of a tear in either eye. ‘ And now,” she said, “I have the best 
of all possible reasons for being left alone with Bijou and Fidéle — 
a letter to write; so farewell, and, after what I have said, do not feel 
in the least degree flattered if I ask you to renew your visit.” 

I took Blanche at her word; and many were the mornings spent 
together in that pleasant little room, in conversations upon grave 
subjects (for Miss Moncrieffe was not always disposed to be gay), in 
readings selected principally from Shakspeare and Wordsworth — her 
favourite authors—or in disquisitions upon ideal subjects, light as the 
air from whence they sprang, and into which, when discussed, they 
resolved, —but betraying, on the part of Blanche, at every turn, the 
graces of a polished mind, and of a strong natural taste for the gene- 
rous and refined. And often, as I read the while she worked or 
painted, have I detected, from her flushed cheek, her moistened eye, 
and swelling bosom, how deeply her sensibility was awakened, and 
how she gave herself up to the fullest sympathy in the interest created 
by the ideal fictions of the brain. At times would she appear unusually 
excited, nay, far more so than the occasion or subject would seem to 
warrant. Now would she drop her needle or her pencil, and gaze for 
minutes, with averted face, on vacancy — now, beg of me to close the 
book, and invite discussion upon some passage which had struck her 
as I read. 

And I! — as, day by day, I discovered the fountain of some fresh 
spring of goodness and beauty of mind, — as each moment initiated 
me into some new trait of noble character,— and, as the more I 
gazed upon so fair a picture, the more, in all its lights and shades, I 
felt its charm — what could I feel? I could not, if I would, dis- 
semble how admiration, friendship, love, — each by turn, and blended 
into one, were rousing a passion within me, which no reason might 
hope to quell. Accordingly, in all the delirium of the most gilded 
of day dreams, I drew long draughts from the ecstatic chalice, 
and never thought, how, waking, I might dash it from my lips for 
ever ! 
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I was glad to perceive that no suspicion of my attachment was 
discernible in the remainder of the family. Blanche was very 
young ; —as they said, almost a child. For myself, I should not then, 
as now, have heard my age discussed with composure. I was, to 
say the truth, nearly approaching that sear and yellow leaf portion of 
life, which men and women (the latter emphatically) call mature 
age. I believe I had once been tolerably good-looking ; I know that 
I was a Welch baronet with twelve thousand a year; and, if the 
mind of Blanche was, in the least degree, likely to be attracted by 
such baubles, I might not have been without hope on that score. 
Still there is to mothers a certain degree of security attaching to per- 
sons of my peculiar age; and it was to this feeling that I ascribed 
the perfect indifference with which Lady Moncrieffe saw the very 
intimate footing upon which I had established myself with her 
youngest daughter. 

I had entered Blanche’s sitting-room one morning rather earlier 
than my wont, and found it untenanted by its fair mistress. I was 
about to retire, when, glancing round the room, a half-finished sketch 
caught my eye. It was that of a man in the prime of life; and, for 
one moment, I felt disposed to quarrel with the delicate touches of 
Blanche’s pencil, which I had so often and so justly admired. As, 
however, I continued to gaze upon the picture, my delight may 
readily be imagined, when, in the hitherto hateful features, I recog- 
nised my own portrait. With all the impetuosity, and some little of 
the coxcombry of my nature, I hurried at once to a conclusion. I 
was beloved. I had not then hoped in vain; and that pure and 
generous bosom reciprocated the feelings I had so long sought to 
restrain, but which now burst forth with fresh and uncontrollable 
ardour at this delicate and innocent manifestation of affection. ‘The 
anxious aspirations of weeks I saw before me realised in the delirious 
ecstacy of the moment; and, as I mused upon the varied events of 
my troubled life, I felt an inward thrill of healing consolation in the 
thought that one so pure and fair had deemed me not unworthy of 
her love. 

A light footstep approached, and Blanche stood before me. Upon 
seeing the picture in my hand, she became deadly pale. She was 
greatly and visibly agitated. ‘“ Nay,” said she, “it is scarcely fair 
to trespass in my absence. You should be aware that, of all the 
aversions of artists, a premature criticism of their performances is 
the greatest. Return me that picture, Sir Charles,” she added, as 
the slightest shadow in the world passed over her brow. She was evi- 
dently piqued at the discovery of the sketch; and, womankke, 
thought to veil the affair by a little subterfuge. “I had not intended 
you to see the portrait, until it was finished,” she continued; “I 
have been working very hard to get it ready before— before you 
left. You have been talking of running away for the last week; and 
you recollect that I promised you a specimen of my art.” This was 
true in substance; but I smiled to myself, as I reflected that the 
miniature was more likely to remain in some secret receptacle of 
Blanche’s boudoir, than to travel back with me to Wales. “I must 
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plead guilty,” I said, “to a slight indiscretion in thus so uncere- 
moniously invading your dominions. I should have respected your 
absence, believe me, but that my eye fell upon this, and my vanity 
was not proof against the temptation. If Miss Moncrieffe will allow 
me, I will attempt to expiate my crime by giving an actual sitting, 
when I can finish reading the play we commenced yesterday.” She 
assented, and prepared in silence the operations of the palette. She 
appeared ill at ease ; and I remarked that her hand trembled, and 
that her bosom heaved with an emotion that was fast overcoming her 
usually calm self-possession. For myself, I was scarcely more com- 
posed. I had arrived at the crisis of my fate. Iwas determined to 
seek an explanation, and was revolving in my own mind the most 
eligible mode of opening the subject. I took up the book, and sat 
down opposite to Blanche. Never, I suppose did two people come 
into contact, with the vowed ostensible object of social intercourse, 
who presented a more pre-occupied, and (I speak for myself) emi- 
nently foolish appearance. As for Blanche, she appeared to be 
painting more from memory than sight, so studiously did she avoid 
my eye; whilst I, on the contrary, perpetually found my attention 
wandering from the pages before me to my fair artist, whose look, 
however (and then but for a moment), I only once succeeded in meet- 
ing. I tried toread. The words struck in my throat. Lines were 
skipped; sentences transposed; and, to an unbiassed and unro- 
mantic auditor, Shakspeare would have seemed to have written incom- 
parable nonsense. I closed the book; and, in one short moment, had 
poured out a hurried but passionate exposition of all the varied hopes 
and fears that had so long been master of me. As I proceeded, poor 
Blanche’s face was bent more closely over her task; her hand still 
feigned to be occupied in its work, but I could see that she was 
tracing idle figures upon the paper that supported it. I was by her 
side, had made prisoner of that little hand, and gently removed the 
brush. Her eyes were raised to mine, timidly at first, and not with- 
out a tear ; her rosy lips just parted to articulate that low and hesi- 
tating “yes,” which I saw rather than heard, and ratified by a 
burning kiss. 

In the very midst of the delirious enjoyment of that moment, I 
can even now well recollect having experienced a feeling I could ill 
define—a sort of gnawing, palpitating doubt — unwelcome as an 
unbidden guest, and which I strove in vain to master or dispel. 
“ You will not go away, dear Charles,” said Blanche at length, as 
she suffered my arm to encircle her tendril waist ; “ promise me that 
you will not leave me: surely you need not be travelling back so soon 
to that dreadful Wales.” “That dreadful Wales is likely to prove 
your future home, my dearest love,” I replied, as I kissed away the 
tear forming in her eye ; “listen,—I will obtain Sir David’s consent 
this very day; run away to-morrow, just to settle some troublesome 
law business ; and, before the week be out, return to the side of my 
Blanche.” It was then agreed that I should see Sir David, and ask 
the hand of Blanche; and, full of joy and hope, we parted. 

It had ever been with a feeling of —I had almost said fear — that 
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I entered that dark and gloomy library. On the present occasion, 
however, it was with an unusual degree of nervous excitement that I 
knocked at the door, and soon found myself téte-a-téte with Sir David. 
A presage of coming evil, growing ever more and more ominous, and 
present to the imagination, weighed upon my mind. And yet what 
had I to fear? Had I not just parted with Blanche? Was not my 
kiss yet warm upon her brow? Did not her last words still ring in 
my ear? Away, then, with such idle fancies. Man is ever apt to be 
over-anxious; most frequently, too, in the hour of victory and suc- 
cess. In five minutes I had laid before Sir David a clear and faithful 
picture of my hopes, our hopes, and had asked the hand of his youngest 
daughter. He looked surprised, violently so, nay, —for a dull and 
impassive man, almost overcome. Still I was in some sort prepared 
for a similar demonstration, as I know he had long been building 
upon the hope of my allying myself with his cherished first-born, the 
more experienced Diana. At length he spoke, and in his most 
measured and formal tones. ‘Sir Charles Sinclair, your position in 
society demands an explicit answer from me to the question you have 
just put to me. Iam fully sensible of the honour you have intended 
my family in making this offer, and I flatter myself that the benefit 
conferred by a similar match would have been mutual. I have no 
doubt that Miss Blanche Moncrieffe would appreciate, — you say she 
does appreciate —the feelings which prompt you; but it is, at the 
same time, my duty to tell you that there are very decided obstacles 
to your union.” I started, and was about to interrupt him; but he 
made a motion with his hand to prevent my speaking. “In what I 
am now about to communicate,” he proceeded, “Sir Charles Sinclair 
will, I trust, consider the feelings which must sway me, and respect 
them accordingly. Nothing but an actual necessity would ever in- 
duce me to reveal what must, in some degree, compromise my family ; 
and I have no doubt, but that, as a man of honour, you will duly 
respect my confidence. It is now some years since Miss Blanche 
Moncrieffe has been subject to what we at first imagined to be a 
temporary depression of spirits, but which, subsequently, proved to 
be an entire radical mental derangement. Not that she is actually 
mad — God forbid that I should say so — but, although her behaviour 
is, for the most part, as you have seen, most calm and collected, nay, | 
not open to the least suspicion, still (her grandmother, Lady Honoria, | 
was precisely the same) her life, of whatever duration it may be, is | 
likely to prove nothing else than a constant succession of doubt and 
anxiety. At least, so say the medical men; and I conclude them to 
be the best informed upon the subject.” 

T had listened in utter silence to this cold and heartless harangue ; 
and, by the time that Sir David had concluded, I could not bring my- 
self to utter a word, so thoroughly crushed and overwhelmed did I 
feel. Let they who can, picture to themselves what I suffered. If 
that hard old man had shown me his daughter dead before me, I could 
have borne that, rather than to hear of Blanche, the young, the fair, 
the talented, thus early enclosed in so hideous and living a tomb. I 
could not weep —I could not think — my brain was racked by the 
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sense of what had just fallen upon my ear— words never to be recalled 
— words of such fearful import. I pictured to myself Blanche as I had 
known her, from the earliest days of our acquaintance to the present, 
when that acquaintance, with all its train of hallowed remembrances, 
chastened joys, and cherished feelings, must cease at once and for ever. 
Again I drew an awful vision of the future, to which the recital I had 
just heard lent the most gloomy colours, and the most fearful materials. 
I was roused from my reverie by the cold voice of Sir David, inquiring 
if I had any further commands for him, as he had several letters of 
importance to write. I bowed in silence, and rushed from the room into 
the park. How long I wandered there I cannot tell; but it was dusk 
when I re-entered the house, — that house where I had known so much 
of happiness, henceforth to be so sad a blank! I could recognise her 
window ; nay, I fancied that I could distinguish the waving of a hand- 
kerchief from the casement. Was it a mocking welcome, or should 
I accept it as the last farewell of my poor Blanche? I had arrived 
(not without a pang) at the resolution of not again seeing her. The 
interview would be too painful. What, indeed, could I say? At one 
time I thought that I would write to her ; but I had held the pen 
some time before I discovered that the subject was equally unapproach- 
able on paper. One thing was certain —I must leave the house, and 
that immediately. I could not meet Blanche again, gaze on those 
loved and well-known features, and shut my eyes to the consciousness 
of that festering sore that rankled deep beneath. I sat down, accord- 
ingly, and penned a hasty epistle to my host, pleading sudden and 
urgent business as an excuse for my departure, and entreating him to 
offer my best apologies to the ladies. If those few cold and matter- 
of-fact lines ever met Blanche’s eye, what could she have thought of 
me? Without a word, without a look, to leave her, after I had so 
newly vowed her eternal affection, seemed only to require that well- 
turned note, to complete the hypocrisy and heartlessness of my con- 
duct. Still, that I acted from the best and most considerate motives, 
and with the firm conviction that I was sparing us both much bitter 
anguish, my conscience, startled howbeit by an unfading regret, must 
be my witness. 

Next week found me re-established in town, striving, — how futilely 
— to forget the past, and (I would hope with more success) to live not 
the less wisely for it. Few knew me; I was an altered man. In one 
short week, the snows of years had gathered on my head, the gripe of 
age bowed my back, and grief drawn rude lines across my brow. And 
Blanche! had she a heart? One day the following paragraph in the 
newspaper arrested my eye: — “Suddenly, at Hawthorn Manor, 
Blanche, youngest daughter of Sir David and Lady Moncrieffe.” 
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The Smuggler; a Tale. By G. P. R. JAmeEs, Esq., Author of 
“ Darnley,” “De L’Orme,” “Richelieu,” &c &c.; 3 vols. 8vo. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65. Cornhill, 1845. 


Wuen Dr. Johnson was invited to an interview with George the 
Third, his Majesty was pleased to pay a kingly compliment to the 
literary Leviathan. On his Majesty expressing a wish that the great 
moralist would favour the world with more of his writings, Johnson 
replied that he thought he had written enough ;—‘“So should I 
think,” said the King, “if you had not written so well.” Mr. James 
stands in the same relation to the public on this point, that Dr. John- 
son did to the King. For our own parts, we are inclined to adopt 
the profound remark of the late Jack Reeve, and say, “ It’s all very 
well to tell us that Mr. James has written another work in three 
volumes, but how does he do it?” Certainly it may be said, that 
the easy and colloquial style which Mr. James has adopted, gives 
him facilities which can be appreciated only by few; but still, the 
fecundity of invention, and the force of imagination, which Mr. 
James has for so many years exhibited in works so voluminous, is 
sufficiently remarkable. 

We are almost inclined to think that Mr. James has been in some 
degree prompted to write the present work in order to prove that 
novelists need not search among foreign nations for incidents of 
romance, inasmuch as our own soil contains abundance of legends 
which may be manufactured into tales of interest ; but we find in the 
dedication, which is appropriately addressed to the Recorder of 
London, as the terror of evil-doers in these more modern times, that 


the present story is a true one ; but we will quote the author’s own 
words :— 


“TI believe I have given a correct picture of the state of society in this good 
county of Kent, as it existed some eighty or ninety years ago; and, in regard to the 
events, if you or any of my readers should be inclined to exclaim — ‘ This incident 
is not probable!’ I have an answer ready, quite satisfactory to myself, whatever it. 
may be to others; namely, that ‘the improbable incident’ is true. All the more 
wild, stirring, and what may be called romantic parts of the tale, are not alone 
founded upon fact, but are facts; and the narrative owes me nothing more than 
a gown owes to a sempstress —namely, the mere sewing of it together with a very 
common-place needle and thread. In short, a few characters thrown in for relief, a 
little love, a good deal of landscape, and a few tiresome reflections, are all that I 
have added to a simple relation of transactions well known to many in this part of 
the country, as having actually happened a generation or two ago.” 


We must treat the story, therefore, as a record of veritable events, 
related in the peculiar style of the author; which, although sometimes 
lengthy from the minuteness of his descriptions, is always pleasing. 
The Smuggler is not, as the reader might be disposed to imagine, a 
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dashing, roaring, corsair-like son of the sea; but a cold, calculating, 
sneering inhabitant of the shore, who has amassed a large fortune by 
the agency and daring of subordinate law-breakers. The point of 
the story turns more on a false accusation artfully fabricated by this 
Mephistophelian dealer in contraband goods, than on the hazardous 
adventures of smuggling transactions ; and there is of course, as is 
proper, a damsel reduced to the very extremity of danger, which 
ends as the author has described in his tale. The father of the 
heroine of the novel is involved, by an unfortunate accident, in the 
proceedings of the Smuggler, and much of the interest of the work 
turns on his conflicts between duty and self-preservation. The fol- 
lowing may give the reader a glimpse of the matter, at the same 
time that it will afford him some useful information on the subject of 
smuggling :— 


«« ¢ Will Sir Robert consent ?’ asked Harding, in a doubtful tone. ‘ He would 
never have anything to do with these matters himself, and was always devilish hard 
upon us. I remember he sent my father to gaol ten years ago, when I was a 
youngster.’ . 

«¢« He must consent,’ replied Radford sternly. ‘ He dare as soon refuse me as 
cut off his right hand. I tell you, Harding, I have got him in a vice; and one 
turn of the lever will make him cry for mercy when I like. But no more of him, 
I shall use his barn as if it were my own; and it is in the middle of the wood, you 
know, so that it’s out of sight. But even if it were not for that, we’ve got many 
another place. Thank Heaven, there are no want of hides in this county !’ 

«“ ¢ Ay, but the worst of dry goods, and things of that kind,’ rejoined the smug- 
gler, ‘is, that they spoil with a little wet, so that one can’t sink them in a cut or 
canal till they are wanted, as one can do with tubs.’ ” 


The following is a description of the mode of conducting magis- 
terial investigations in the county of Kent, “eighty or ninety years 
ago :”— 


«‘ ¢ Who is the next prisoner, Mr. Mowle?’ demanded Sir Robert Croyland, as 
soon as he had resumed his seat. 

““¢ Mr. Richard Radford, I suppose, sir,’ said Mowle; ‘ but these two men are 
not disposed of,’ 

“© ¢ Well, then,’ said Mr. Jollivet, who was very well inclined to commence a 
career of lenity, ‘as no proof has been given that this is the second offence, I think 
we must send them both fora month. This seems to me the utmost we can do.’ 

‘«‘ The other magistrates concurred in this decision; and the prisoners were ordered 
to be removed ; but ere they went, the one against whom the officers had most se- 
riously pressed their charge, turned round towards the bench, exclaiming, in a gay 
tone, ‘ Thank you, Squire Jollyboat. Your worship shall have a chest of tea for 
this, before I’m out a fortnight.’ 

«A roar of laughter ran round the magistrates —for such matters were as in- 
decently carried on in those days, on almost all occasions, as they sometimes are 
now ; and in a moment or two after, young Radford was brought in, with a dark 
scowl upon his brow. 

“ « How is this, Dick?’ cried his father. ‘Have you been dabbling in a run, 
and suffered yourself to be caught ?’ 

«« ¢ Let these vagabonds make their accusation, and bring their witnesses,’ replied 
the young man sullenly, ‘ and then I'll speak for myself.’ ” 


The custom-house officer (Mowle) states the facts ; one of the ma- 
gistrates, “ Mr. Radford, however,” the father of the accused party — 
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* Only laughed, turning to his son, and asking, ‘ Well, Dick ! what have you to 
say to all this ?’ 

“Richard Radford, however, merely tossed up his head, and threw back his 
shoulders, without reply, till Sir Robert Croyland addressed him, saying, ‘ I hope, 
Mr. Radford, you can,clear yourself of this charge, for you ought to know that armed 
resistance to the King’s officers is a transportable offence.’ 

“¢ T will speak to the magistrates,’ replied young Radford, ‘when I can speak 
freely, without all these people about me. As to the goods they mention, marked 
with my name, I know nothing about them.’ 

“* Do you wish to speak with the magistrates alone?’ demanded old Mr, 
Radford. 

«“« T must strongly object to any such proceeding,’ exclaimed Mowle. 

“ ¢ Pray, Sir, meddle with what concerns you,’ said old Radford, turning upon 
him fiercely, ‘and do not pretend to dictate here. You gentlemen are greatly in- 
clined to furget your place. I think that the room had better be cleared of all but 
the prisoner, Sir Robert.’ 

_ The baronet bowed his head ; Squire Jollivet concurred in the same opinion ; 
and, though one or two of the others hesitated, they were ultimately overruled, and 
the room was cleared of all persons but the magistrates and the culprit. 

‘“‘ Scarcely was this done, when, with a bold free air, and contemptuous smile, 
young Radford advanced to the side of the table, and laid his left hand firmly upon 
it; then, looking round from one to another, he said, ‘ I will ask you a question, 
worshipful gentlemen, Is there any one of you, here present, who has never, at any 
time, had anything to do with a smuggling affair? Can you swear it upon your 
oaths? Can you, sir? Can you? Can you?’ 

‘‘ The magistrates to whom he addressed himself looked marvellously rueful, and 
replied not ; and at last, turning to his father, he said, ‘ Can you, sir? though I, 
methinks, need hardly ask the question.’ 

““* No, by Jove, Dick, I can’t!’ replied his father, laughing. ‘ I wish to Heaven 
you wouldn’t put such awful interrogatories; for I believe, for that matter, we are 
all in the same boat.’ 

“« Then I refuse,’ said young Radford, ‘to be judged by you. Settle the matter 
as you like. — Get out of the scrape as you can; but don’t venture to convict a 
man, when you are more guilty than he is himself. If you do, I may tell a few 
tales that may not be satisfactory to any of you.’” 


A love scene : — 


“ Zara looked up in his face with a glad smile, as if his words took some terror 
from her heart ; and as soon as he was in the room he let go her hand, and turned 
the key in such a manner in the door, that the key-hole could not serve the purpose 
of a perspective-glass, even if it might that of an ear-trumpet. 

“<¢ Forgive me, dear Zara,’ he said, ‘if I take care to secure our defences ; 
otherwise, as your good aunt is perfectly certain that I am about to fall on my 
knees, and make my declaration, she might be seized with the desire to witness the 
scene, not at all aware that it has been performed already. But not to say more,’ 
he continued, ‘ on a subject on which you have kindly and frankly set a lover’s 
heart at rest, let rae only tell you that your father has fully sanctioned my suit, 
which I know, after what you have said, will not be painful to you to hear.’ 

«“ ¢ T was sure he would,’ answered Zara; ‘not that he entered into any of my 
aunt’s castles in the air, or that he devised my schemes, Digby; but, doubtless, he 
wishes to see a fortuneless girl well married, and would have been content with a 
lover for her, who might not have suited herself quite so well. You see I deal 
frankly with you, Digby, still; and will do so both now and hereafter, if you do 
not check me.’ 

“¢ Never, never will I?’ answered Sir Edward Digby; ‘it was so you first 
commanded my esteem, even before my love ; and so you will always keep it.’ 

“¢ Before your love?’ said Zara, in an unwontedly serious tone; ‘ your love is 
very young yet, Digby ; and sometimes I can hardly believe all this to be real, — 
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Will it last? or will it vanish away like a dream, and leave me waking, alone and 
sorrowful ?’ 

*¢ And yours for me, Zara,’ asked her lover; but then he added, quickly, ‘no, 
I will not put an unfair questien: and every question is unfair that is already 
answered in one’s own heart. Yours will, I trust, remain firm for me — so mine, 
I know, will for you, because we have seen each other under circumstances which 
have called forth the feelings, and displayed fully all the inmost thoughts, which 
year of ordinary intercourse might not develope. But now, dear Zara, let us 
speak of our demeanour to each other. It will, perhaps, give us greater advan- 
tage if you treat me — perhaps as a favoured, but not yet as an accepted lover. I 
will appear willingly as your humble slave and follower, if you will, now and then, 
let me know in private that Iam something dearer; and by keeping up the cha- 
racter with me, which has gained you your uncle’s commendation, as a fair coquette, 
you may, perhaps, reconcile Mrs. Barbara to many things, which her notions of 
propriety might interfere with, if they were done as between the betrothed.’ 

«“¢] fear I shall manage it but badly, Digby,’ she answered. ‘ It was very 
easy to play the coquette before, when no deeper feelings were engaged,—when I 
cared for no one,—when all were indifferent to me. It might be natural to me, 
then; but I do not think I could play the coquette with the man I loved. At all 
events I should act the part but badly, and should fancy he was always laughing 
at me in his heart, and triumphing over poor Zara Croyland, when he knew right 
well that he had the strings of the puppet in his hand. However, I will do my 
best, if you wish it: and I do believe, from knowing more of this house than you 
do, that your plan is a good one. The airs I have given myself, and the freedom I 
have taken, have been of service both to myself and Edith — to her in many ways, 
and to myself in keeping from me all serious addresses from men I could not love. 
— Yours is the first proposal I have ever had, Digby ; so do not let what my uncle 
has said make you believe that you have conquered a queen of hearts, who has set 
all others at defiance.’ ” 


The scene between Edith and her father, who urges her to save his 


life by sacrificing herself in marriage, is powerfully given, but we 
have room only for a portion of it. 


«“*T have delayed long, Edith,’ continued Sir Robert Croyland, after a pause, 
‘to press you upon a subject in regard to which it is now absolutely necessary you 
should come to a decision ; —too long, indeed; but I have been actuated by a 
regard for your feelings, and you owe me something for my forbearance. There 
can now, however, be no further delay. You will easily understand, that I mean 
your marriage with Richard Radford.’ 

«« Edith raised her eyes to her father’s face, and, after a strong effort, replied, 
‘ My decision, my dear father, has, as you know, been long made. I cannot, and I 
will not marry him — nothing on earth shall ever induce me !’ 

«“¢ Do not say that, Edith,’ answered Sir Robert Croyland, with a bitter smile ; 
‘for I could utter words, which, if I know you rightly, would make you glad and 
eager to give him your hand, even though you broke your heart in so doing. But 
before I speak those things which will plant a wound in your bosom for life that 
nothing can heal or assuage, I will try every other means. I request you —I 
intreat you — I command you to marry him! By every duty that you owe me — 
by all the affection that a child ought to feel for a father, I beseech you to do so, if 
you would save me from destruction and despair !’ 

«“« I cannot! I cannot!’ said Edith, clasping her hands. ‘ Oh! why should you 
drive me to such painful disobedience? In the first place, can I promise to love a 
man that I hate, to honour and obey one whom I despise, and whose commands 
can never be for good? But still more, my father, — you must hear me out, for 
you force me to speak — you force me to tear open old wounds, to go back to 
times long past, and to recur to things bitter to you and tome. I cannot marry 
him, as I told you once before ; for I hold myself to be the wife of another.’ 

««¢ Folly and nonsense!’ cried Sir Robert Croyland, angrily, ‘ you are neither 
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his wife, nor he your husband. What! the wife of a man who has never sought you 
for years — who has cast you off, abandoned you, made no inquiry for you? — The 
marriage was a farce, You read a ceremony which you had no right to read, you 
took vows which you had no power to take. The law of the land pronounces all 
such engagements mere pieces of empty foolery !’ 

“¢ But the law of God,’ replied Edith, ‘ tells us to keep vows that we have once 
made. To those vows I called God to witness with a true and sincere heart; and 
with the same heart, and the same feelings, I will keep them! I did wrong, my 
father — I know I did wrong—and Henry did wrong too; but by what we have 
done we must abide; and I dare not, I cannot be the wife of another,’ 

“¢ But, I tell you, you shall!’ exclaimed her father, vehemently. ‘ I will compel 
you to be so; I will over-rule this obstinate folly, and make you obedient, whether 
you choose it or not.’ 

“* Nay, nay — not so!’ cried Edith. ‘ You could not do, you would not attempt 
so cruel a thing !’ 

“ ¢T will, so help me heaven !’ exclaimed Sir Robert Croyland. 

““¢ Then, thank Heaven,’ answered his daughter, in a low but solemn voice, ‘ it is 
impossible! In this country, there is no clergyman who would perform the ceremony 
contrary to my expressed dissent. If I break the vows that I have taken, it must 
be my own voluntary act; for there is not any force that can compel me so to do; 
and I call Heaven to witness, that, even if you were to drag me to the altar, I 
would say, No, to the last !’” 


After her father has revealed to her the secret by which the 
smuggler commands his life, which is threatened unless Edith con- 
sents to marry the smuggler’s son, the conference thus concludes : — 


‘“< The fate of Sir Robert Croyland and his daughter hung in the balance. One 
harsh command, one unkind word, with justice and truth on her side, and feeble- . 
ness and wrong on his, might have armed her to resist ; but the old man’s heart was 
melted. The struggle that he witnessed in his child was, for a moment — remark, 
only for a moment — more terrible than that within his own breast. There was 
something in the innocence and truth, something in the higher attributes of the 
passions called into action in her breast, something in the ennobling nature of the 
conflicting feelings of her heart — the filial tenderness, the adherence to her engage- 
ments, the abhorrence of the bad, the love of the good, the truth, the honour, and 
the piety, all striving one with the other, that for a time made the mean passion of 
fear seem small and insignificant. ‘I do not ask you, my child,’ he said—‘<I do 
not urge you—I ask, I urge you no more! The worst bitterness is past. I have 
told my own child the tale of my sorrows, my folly, my weakness, and my danger. 
I have inflicted the worst upon you, Edith, and on myself; and I leave it to your 
own heart to decide. After your generous, your noble offer, to sacrifice your pro- 
perty and leave yourself nothing, for my sake, it were cruel —it were, indeed, base, 
to urge you farther. To avoid this dreadful disclosure, to shelte® you and myself 
from such horrible details, I have often been stern, and harsh, and menacing.—For- 
give me, Edith, but it is past! You now know what is on the die; and it is your 
own hand casts it. Your father’s life, the honour of your family, the high name we 
have ever borne—these are to be lost and won. But I urge it not—I ask it not. 
You only must and can decide.’ 

«¢ Edith, who had risen, stood before him, pale as ashes, with her hands clasped so 
tight that the blood retreated from her fingers where they pressed against each 
other, leaving them as white as those of the dead — her eyes fixed, straining, but 
sightless, upon the ground. ll that she saw, all that she knew, all that she felt, 
was the dreadful alternative of fates before her. It was more than her frame could 
bear —it was more than almost any human heart could endure. ‘To condemn a 
father to death, to bring the everlasting regret into her heart, to wander, as if 
accurst, over the earth, with a parent’s blood crying out for vengeance! It wasa 
terrible thought indeed. Then again, she remembered the vows that she had taken, 
the impossibility of performing those that were asked of her, the sacrifice of the 
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innocent to the guilty, the perjury that she must commit, the dark and dreadful 
future before her, the self-reproach that stood on either hand to follow her through 
life! She felt as if her heart was bursting; and the next moment, all the blood 
seemed to fly from it, and leave it cold and motionless. She strove to speak — her 
voice was choked; but then, again, she made an effort; and a few words broke 
forth, convulsively —‘ To save you, my father, I would do anything,’ she cried. 
‘I will do anything — but R 

“‘ She could not finish; her sight failed her; her heart seemed crushed ; her head 
swam; the colour left her lips; and she fell prone at her father’s feet, without one 
effort to save herself,” 


We have room for only one extract more,—the fight with the 
smugglers :— 


“ A fire of wood was speedily lighted by some of the men in the church-yard ; 
others applied themselves, with what moulds could be procured, to the casting of 
ball; others, again, woke the still slumbering inhabitants of the cottages and 
houses round, and warned the women to remove to the neighbouring farms, and the 
men to come and join their friends at the rendezvous; and a few of the best in- 
structed proceeded to arrange their plan of defence, barricading the gates of the 
cemetery, and blocking up a stile, which at that time led from the right-hand wall, 
with an old grave-stone, against which they piled up a heap of earth. 

“ The vestry, in which the prisoners had been confined — after having been 
brought from Mr. Broughton’s at too late an hour to convey them to gaol — was 
luckily protected by strong iron bars over the windows, and a heavy plated door 
between it and the church; and the old tower of the building afforded a strong 
point in the position of the villagers, which they flattered themselves could not 
easily be forced. 

“«¢ How many men do you think they can muster, Harding?’ asked Farmer 
Harris, when their first rude preparations were nearly complete. 

“‘¢T can but guess,’ answered the smuggler; ‘ perhaps twohundred. They had 
more than that in the Marsh, of whom I hear some fifty were taken or killed ; but 
a good many were not there, who may, and will be, here to-day — old Ramley, for 
one, I should think.’ 

«‘¢ Then we had better get into the church when they come,’ replied the farmer; 
‘ they cannot force us there till the soldiers come.’ 

“‘ « Did you send for them ?’ asked Harding. 

‘“*« Oh, yes,’ answered the farmer,’ half-an-hour ago. I sent the young boy, who 
would be of no good here, on the pony ; and I told him to let Sir Robert know as 
he passed; for I thought the soldiers might not meddle if they had not a magis- 
trate with them.’ 

“ ¢ Very well,’ replied Harding, and set himself to work away again. 

“« Six o’clock was now past; seven approached, and went by; the hand of the dial 
moved half-way on to eight, and yet nothing indicated the approach of the smug- 
glers. In a few minutes after, however, the sound of horses’ feet galloping was 
heard ; and a young man, who had been placed in the belfry to look out, shouted 
down to those below, ‘ Only two!’ and the next moment a horseman in military 
half-dress, with a servant behind him, rode up at speed to the principal entrance of 
the churchyard. 

«“¢T am come to help you, my men,’ cried Sir Edward Digby, springing to 
the ground, and giving his rein to his servant— ‘Will you let us into your 
redoubt? ‘The dragoons will soon be over; I sent your messenger on.’ 

“ « Perhaps, sir, you may have your trouble for your pains, after all,’ answered 
young Harris, opening the gate, to let Digby and his horses in; ‘ the fellows have 
not shown themselves, and very likely won’t come.’ 

“¢ Oh, yes, they will,’ said the young baronet, advancing amongst them, and 
looking round on every side ; ‘I saw a long line of men on horseback moving over 
the hill as J came. Put the horses under cover of that shed, Somers. You should 
cut down those thick bushes near the wall. They will conceal their movements. — 
Have you any axes ?’ 
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“‘ « Here is one,’ cried a young man, and immediately he set to work, hewing 
down the shrubs and bushes to which Digby pointed. 

“ In the meantime, the young officer ran over the groups with his eye, calcu- 
lating their numbers, and at length he said; ‘ You had better confine yourselves to 
defending the church — you are not enough to meet them out here. I counted a 
hundred and fifty, and there may be more. Station your best marksmen at the 
windows and on the roof of the tower, and put a few stout resolute fellows to guard 
the door in case these scoundrels get nearer than we wish them. As we all act 
upon our own responsibility, however, we had better be cautious, and abstain from 
offensive measures, till they are absolutely necessary for the defence of ourselves 
and the security of the prisoners. Besides, if they are kept at bay for some time, 
the dragoons will take them in flank, and a good number may be captured.’ 

“‘ ¢ We can deal with them ourselves,’ said the voice of Harding, in a stern tone. 
He had been standing by, listening, in grave silence, with a gun in his hand, which 
he had borrowed at farmer Harris’s; and now, as soon as he had spoken, he turned 
away, walked into the church, and climbed to the roof of the tower. There, after 
examining the priming of the piece, he seated himself coolly upon the little 
parapet, and looked out over the country. The moment after, his voice was heard, 
calling from above —‘ They are coming up, Harris ? —Tell the officer.’ 

Sir Edward Digby had, in the mean time, advanced to the gates, to insure that 
they were securely fastened ; but he heard what Harding said, and turning his 
head, exclaimed —‘ Go into the church; and garnish the windows with marks- 
men, as I said! I will be with you ina moment. — Here, Somers, help me here 
for a moment. They will soon pull this down;’ and he proceeded calmly to 
fasten the barricade more strongly. Before he had accomplished this to his satis- 
faction, men on horseback were seen gathering thick in the road, and on the little 
open space in front ; but he went on without pausing to look at them, till a loud 
voice exclaimed —‘ What are you about there?— Do you intend to give the men 
up, or not ?’ 

“ Sir Edward Digby then raised his head, and replied: ‘ Certainly not !— Oh, 
Mr. Richard Radford —you will have the goodness to remark that, if you advance 
one step towards these gates, or attempt to pass that wall, you will be fired on from 
the church.’ 

“‘ While he was speaking, he took a step back, and then walked slowly towards 
the building, making his servant go first; but half-way thither he paused, and 
turning towards the ruffians congregated at a little distance from the wall, he 
added aloud, addressing Richard Radford —‘ You had better tell your gang what 
I say, my good friend, for they will find we will keep our word.’ 

‘«‘ As he spoke, some one from the mass fired a pistol at him; but the ball did 
not take effect, and Digby raised his hand, waving to those in the church not to 
fire, and at the same time hurrying his pace a little till he had passed the door and 
ordered it to be shut. 

« ¢ They have now fair warning,’ he said to one of the young Harris’s, who was 
on guard at the door: ‘but I will go up above and call to you when I think any- 
thing is necessary to be done. — Remember, my good fellows, that some order must 
be kept; and as you cannot all be at the windows, let those who must stand back 
load while the rest fire.’ 

“ Thus saying, he mounted to the top of the tower with a quick step, and found 
Harding and five others on the roof. The horsemen in front of the church were 
all gathered together at a little distance, and seemed in eager consultation; and 
amongst them the figures of young Radford and the two Ramleys, father and son, 
were conspicuous from the vehement gestures that they made — now pointing to 
the top of the tower, now to the wall of the churchyard. 

« «IT think we could bring a good many down as they stand now,’ said young 
William Harris, moving his gun towards his shoulder, as if the inclination to fire 
were almost irresistible. 

“<« Stay —stay! not yet,’ replied Sir Edward Digby ; ‘let it be clearly in our 
own defence. Besides, you must remember these are but fowling-pieces. At that 
distance, few shots would tell.’ 


“¢QOne shall tell, at least, before this day is over,’ said Harding, who had re- 
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mained seated, hardly looking at the party without. ‘ Something tells me, I shall 
have vengeance this day.’ 

«* *« Hallo! they are going to begin!’ cried another man ; and the same moment, 
the gang of miscreants spread out, and while some advanced on horseback towards 
the wall, at least fifty, who were armed with guns, dismounted and aimed deliber- 
ately at the tower and the windows. 

“* Down with your heads behind the parapet!’ cried Digby, though he did not 
follow the caution himself; ‘no use of exposing your lives needlessly. Down— 
down, Harding!’ 

“ But Harding sat where he was, saying, bitterly,‘ They'll not hit me. — 1 know 
it — they’ve done worse already.’ As he spoke, a single gun was fired, and then a 
volley, from the two sides of the churchyard wall. One of the balls whizzed close 
by Sir Edward Digby’s head, and another struck the parapet near Harding; but 
neither were touched, and the stout seaman did not move a muscle. 

“ * Now up, and give it them back !’ exclaimed Digby; and, speaking down the 
trap that led to the stairs, he called to those below, ‘ Fire now, and pick them off. 
— Steadily — steadily !’ he continued, addressing his companions on the roof, who 
were becoming somewhat too much excited. ‘ Make every shot tell, if you can — 
a good aim — a good aim !’ 

“Here goes for one!’ cried William Harris, aiming at Jim Ramley, and 
hitting him in the thigh; and instantly, from the roof and the windows of the 
church, blazed forth a sharp fire of musketry, which apparently was not without 
severe effect ; for the men who had dismounted were thrown into great confusion, 
and the horsemen who were advancing recoiled, with several of their horses 
plunging violently. 

“ The only one on the roof who did not fire was Harding, and he remained 
with his gun resting on the parapet beside him, gazing, with a stern, dark brow, 
upon the scene. 

«“¢ There are three down,’ cried one of the men, ‘and a lot of horses !’ 

“ But Richard Radford was seen gesticulating vehemently ; and at length, taking 
off his hat, he waved it in the air, shouting, so loud that his words reached those 
above, ‘ I will show you the way, then; let every brave man follow me!’ And as 
he spoke he struck his spurs into his horse’s sides, galloped on, and pushed his 
beast at the low wall of the churchyard. 

“ The animal, a powerful hunter, which had been sent to him by his father the 
day before, rose to the leap as if with pride. But just then, Harding raised his 
gun, aimed steadily, and pulled the trigger. The smoke for a moment obscured 
Digby’s view ; but the instant after hesaw Richard Radford falling headlong from 
the saddle, and his shoulder striking the wall as the horse cleared it. The body 
then fell over, bent up, with the head leaning against the tombstone and the legs 
upon an adjoining grave. 

“« There !—that’s done!’ said Harding; and laying down the gun again, he 
betook himself quietly to his seat upon the parapet once more. 

“‘ « The dragoons ! the dragoons!’ cried a young man from the other side of the 
tower. But ere he spoke the gang of villains were ny in retreat, several gal- 
loping away, and the rest wavering. 

“ « Loading as fast as they could, the stout yeomanry in the church continued 
firing from the windows and from the roof, accelerating the movements of their 
assailants, who seemed only to pause for the purpose of carrying off their wounded 
companions, Sir Edward Digby, however, ran round to the opposite side of 
the tower, and clearly seeing the advance of some cavalry from the side of Cran- 
brook — though the trees prevented him from ascertaining their numbers -- he 
bade the rest follow, and ran down into the body of the church. 

** « Now out, and after them!’ he exclaimed; ‘ we may make some prisoners !’ 
But as soon as the Jarge wooden doors were thrown back and the peasantry were 
seen pouring forth, old Ramley, who was amongst the last that lingered, turned his 
horse and galloped away, his companions following as fast as they could. Four 
men were found on the outside of the churchyard wall, of whom two were living ; 
but Sir Edward Digby advanced with several others to the spot where Richard 
Radford was lying. He did not appear to have moved at all since he fell; and on 
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raising his head, which had fallen forward on his chest as he lay propped up by the 
grave-stone, a dark red spot in the centre of the forehead, from which a small 
quantity of blood had flowed down over his eyes and cheeks, told how fatally true 
the shot had gone to the mark. 

“‘ When he had gazed on him for a moment, Digby turned round again, to look 
for Harding; but the man who had slain him, did not approach the corpse of 
Richard Radford; and Digby perceived him standing near a low shed, which at 
that time- encumbered the churchyard of Goudhurst, and under which the young 
baronet’s horses had been placed. ‘Thither the strong hunter, which Radford had 
been riding, had trotted as soon as his master fell; and Harding had caught it by 
the bridle, and was gazing at it with a thoughtful look. 

“ The last time Sir Edward Digby had seen him, before that morning, he was 
in high happiness by the side of poor Kate Clare; and when the young officer 
looked at him as he stood there, with a sort of dull despair in his whole aspect, he 
could not but feel strong and painful sympathy with him, in his deep grief. 


j “i Mr. Harding,’ he said, approaching him, ‘the unhappy man is quite 
ea EP ” 


The Falls, Lakes, and Mountains of North Wales. By Louisa 
Stuart Costetxo, Author of “ A Summer among the Bocages and 
Vines,” “A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” “ Bearn and the Pyrenees,” 
&c. &c. With Illustrations by Thomas and Edward Gilks, from 
original sketches by D. H. M‘Kewan. London: Longmans, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 1845. 


Tue thanks of the public are due to the author, the artist, and 
the engraver, whose talents and skill have been united to bring 
out this beautiful publication. Its object, as described in the pro- 
spectus, “is to present to the Traveller, and the lover of the Pic- 
turesque, in a portable form, a graphic and correct portraiture of this 
beautiful and historically important portion of Great Britain: to give 
to every site its legends and poetical associations, revive the recol- 
lections attached to it, and to do for the region of the Harp and the 
Bard, what has been done for its brother-land of Brittany : to beguile 
the fatigues of travel, and to supply information on the spot, without 
the necessity of extensive research, and also to amuse the leisure of 
those who may desire to become acquainted with the most alluring 
scenes of -Nature without seeking for them abroad.” In aid of this 
plan there are seventy illustrations, being views “of all those roman- 
tic spots which attract the admiration of the tourist.” The engrav- 
ings and lithographs, but especially the latter, are admirable speci- 
mens of the art, and are sufficient to establish the reputation of 
Thomas and Edward Gilks, from whose hands they have proceeded ; 
we wish we could transfer some of them to these pages, particularly 
Llyn Ogwen, Snowdon and Capel Curig, and Llyn y Dinas, as we are 
sure their own merits would speak more advantageously in their 
favour than any praise that we can give them. We have room only 
for one extract relating to the legend of St. Winefred. 


“ Margaret, the mother of Henry VII., erected the graceful chapel whose 
fretted roof is the boast of Holywell, but one had existed long before her time ; for 
the miracle of St. Winefred happened, according to the monks of Basingwerk, to 
whom the world is indebted for the legend, early in the seventh century, and is thus 
told : 
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“ Winefred, a beautiful and devout virgin, lived in the reign of an imaginary 
king, and was of noble birth, and the niece of a man whose sanctity had already 
made him conspicuous, and who was known as the good Beuno. A prince of the 
country, whose name was Caradoc, saw the fair damsel, and loved her ; but his pas- 
sion was not as pure as her goodness ought to have inspired. Even then there was 
a chapel at the foot of the hill, where, while Beuno was at the altar praying with 
certain of the inhabitants of the neighbouring town, amongst whom were the pa- 
rents of Winefred, to the astonishment of all, a head rolled and bounded into the 
sacred enclosure, and stopped at the altar. Beuno stooped to raise up the head, and 
observed that where it had rested, instead of the pool of blood which was there but 
an instant before, astream of crystal water had sprung up. His amazement was 
increased when he found that the beautiful features and long golden hair of the head 
he gazed upon were those of his beloved niece. He hastened from the spot, and 
mounting the hill, discovered her mutilated body lying prostrate, and the cruel 
prince Caradoc flying with a drawn sword in his hand. The truth became clear to 
him at once. Winefred liad fled from the importunities of the prince, who, pur- 
suing, had wreaked his vengeance on her by cutting off her head. The saint, for 
such Beuno afterwards became, immediately with devout prayers joined the severed 
head to the body, when, to the awe and delight of all beholders, the virgin arose, as 
if from sleep, uninjured and lovely as ever, nor was there a trace left of the accident 
but a slight white mark, like a thread, round her throat. Beuno cursed the caitiff 
prince, ‘who melted away as wax melts before the fire.’ Winefred lived fifteen 
years after this event; she founded a monastery at Gwytherin in Denbighshire, of 
which she became the abbess, and died there, 

“‘ Before the event of her decapitation, it seems the valley was particularly dry, so 
much so as to bear the name of Sychnant*, from that circumStance; therefore it 
was most fortunate that the head of the pursued damsel should have rolled where it 
did. Not only did the spring attest the miracle, but the very moss and stones 
around have properties that enforce the belief. The moss emits an odoriferous smell 
in testitfiony of the saint’s purity, and the stones at the bottom are stained with her 
blood, and keep their tint to this day. It is true that some naturalists, who had not 
the same motive for keeping the world in ignorance as the monks of Basingwerk 
had, have proclaimed that the moss is only a sweet-scented plant called Junger- 
mannia asplenoides, and that the crimson stains on the stones are produced by a ve- 
getable named Byssus jolithus, by no means uncommon, thus characterised by Lin- 
nzeus : —‘ The Byssus easily betrays itself by giving the stones, to which it adheres, 
an appearance of being smeared with blood. If rubbed, the plant yields a smell 
like violets.’ 

“ Fortunately, all the botanical and other students, of the days of St. Winefred, 
were monks, who knew well how to keep their own counsel, and turn their know- 
ledge to their own advantage. 

“ The Abbey Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Shrewsbury, was honoured 
with the keeping of the bones of St. Winefred, which, in the reign of Stephen, 
were removed from Gwytherin, where they had hitherto rested. 

‘«‘ The monks at Shrewsbury were very unhappy at having few or no sacred relics, 
such as brought wealth to other religious establishments ; and, consequently, they 
cast about in their minds how they could repair this deficiency. It happened that 
a monk of their fraternity was seized with mental derangement ; the brethren ad- 
dressed prayers to Heaven for his recovery, and begged the assistance of neighbour- 
ing monasteries, among the rest that of Chester. In compliance with this request, 
the monks of Chester abbey made a procession in their church, and as they lay 
prostrate before the altar, singing the seven psalms, one of them, Ralph the sub- 
prior, ‘a man of a very simple mind,’ fell asleep and saw in a vision a beautiful 
virgin, who told him to go to the fountain of St, Winefreda and celebrate mass in 
her church, when the sick brother would be restored to health. The sub-prior, not 
liking to disclose his vision, kept the secret forty days; but the brother continuing 
ill, he at length got the better of his ill-timed timidity, and named what had hap- 
pened to him in sleep. After this, mass was said at the fountain, and the monk 


* Syeh, i.e. dry, and nant, a hollow, a brook. 
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recovered. It now occurred to the brothers of Shrewsbury, that the bones of this 
blessed virgin would be a treasure, which, if they possessed, would render their 
abbey famous over the world. A series of visions of ‘grave matrons,’ and 
‘splendid youths with English countenances,’ céntinued to encourage the idea of 
applying at Gwytherin for the desired relics, which were ‘for a consideration’ 
procured, in spite of the opposition of one ‘man of Belial,’ who tried, says the 
legend, to prevent their being moved: gold, however, or another miracle, silenced 
him, and the negotiating monks repaired to the spot where St. Winefred’s body 
was said to repose. The cemetery was held in great reverence, and never entered 
without previous prayer: ‘Any animal,’ says the prior who relates these facts, 
‘that grazes in it, immediately drops down dead ; and about two years ago, a man 
endeavouring to cut off a small branch of the holy oak which grows there, that he 
might tie his shoes, (which after that country fashion were made of raw hide,) with 
some of the inner bark, had soon cause to repent of his boldness. His axe stuck so 
fast in the tree, that no one could move it; his arm became stiff and immoveably 
fastened to the handle; nor could he obtain relief from his misery, till his 
parents and friends, by tears and prayers at the tomb of St. Winefred, released 
him. 

«“ No sooner were the monks of Shrewsbury possessed of the holy bones, than mi- 
racles began to be performed by them — at every hostel where they reposed the sick 
were cured; and on the road the lame and blind were restored merely by the 
virtue of her passing by. The elements combined to show her honour, and the 
clouds big with rain which threatened to descend in a deluge, paused above the 
heads of those who formed the procession which bore the relics to St. Peter and St. 
Paul at Shrewsbury, and did not burst till all the ceremony was over. 

“ After all this, it is mortifying to find that the blessed St. Winefred never ex- 
isted at all, nor was more than an Undine, a thought, a name, a fairy of a fountain ! 
for Gwenvrewy, as she is called in Welsh, signifies the white hill water, or the white 
gushing stream*, meaning the o’erflowing well, which Nature formed without a 
miracle.” 


Glances at Life in City and Suburb. By Cornetius WespE, 
Author of “ Posthumous Papers of a Person lately about Town,” 
“The Man about Town,” &c. Second Series. Sherwood and 
Bowyer, 137. Strand. 1845. 


Tas is a book full of kindly feeling, gentle thoughts, and benevolent 
suggestions. ‘Throughout the whole volume the author aims at as- 
sisting the cause of the lowly and the humble, and ameliorating the 
condition of the poor. As a specimen of his style, we extract the 


following. ‘The speakers are endeavouring to describe a “dry” 
book :— 


“ B, Tragedians, if they read it, leave off their whey faces, and become dry 
drolls, 

“ 4. It was the author of Liston’s melancholy. 

‘‘ B, And Charles Kemble’s taking to comedy. 

«“ 4, Sir, I can believe that: I know the virtues as well as the vices of the work 
too well to doubt it. As another instance: an enemy to unions of all kinds has, 
for twenty years, prevented the junction of two convenient canals, by obstinately 
keeping this book in his thoes? situated midway between the two water-parties. 

« B. Oh, that’s nothing! A publican, owing to the swampiness of his ground, 
lost all his skittle-players. A true friend, I should call him, reeommended him to 
try this book : he did yesterday; and to-day he has had re-painted over his door, 
“ An undeniably dry ground for skittles !” 


* In Brittany, the fairy of a fountain is called Gwen-korrig, or Korrigwen. 
Tr 2 
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*¢ 4, A man who carried the book about him for a day was afflicted with a dry 
cough all the days of his life. 

“ B. The toll-tickets of a turnpike-road in Wales are printed by the same man 
who reprinted it. The London hackney-coachmen go down there, take a ticket, 
drive through the gate, return, and are dry for life. 

« 4, A man, living in a damp house, kept a copy in his bedroom, and waked in 
the morning in a fever. 

“ B. A gardener wrapped in a water-melon in a waste sheet; and, on cutting it 
open, it was as dusty as a dried poppy. 

“ A. They cover warehouses for dry goods with it instead of slates, and it an- 
swers the purpose admirably. 

«“ B. A hatter makes waterproof beavers by pasting an inch of it inside. 

“ A. A bunch of grapes, bagged in it, in half an hour became raisins. 

“ B. They dry grasses for winter fodder for cattle, by reading a chapter of it 
through the fens of Lincolnshire. 

“4. If you put a page of it in ahayrick, it never fires from damp. 

«‘ B. A cow, milked by a Welshwoman who had merely said she should like to 
read it, never yielded a drop of milk afterwards, 

«4, Washerwomen recite a passage of it and take down their clothes — dry ! 
They have sold their drying-grounds in consequence. 

«“ B. Innkeepers keep the book in one of their bedrooms, and they want no 
warming-pans in the rest. 

“4A, Dry-nurses find it the shortest method of weaning children. Two sen- 
tences out of it will make any swaddled young gentleman so thoroughly satisfied, 
that he will decline taking in his afternoon milk as usual.” 


Sketches of Life and Character, taken at the Police Court, Bow 
Street. By Grorce Hopper, (Reporter to the Morning Herald.) 
With Illustrations by Kenny Meadows, Leech, Hine, Hamerton, 
Henning, and Newman. London: Sherwood and Bowyer, 137. 
Strand. 1845. 


WE cannot do better than state the object of the writer of these 
sketches, in the following extract from his preface :— 


“ The object of the writer of this little volume, besides that of affording amuse- 
ment to his readers, has been to prove that the inquiries which take place before 
Police: Magistrates may be rendered interesting pictures of life. Many persons have 
been taught to look upon a Police-court as an arena in which al] human miseries 
are exposed — a terror-striking place, in which aught but the wretchedness of life 
is seldom known, —a gloomy Tartarus, of which it might be said — 


‘¢ ¢ All mirth abandon, ye who enter here !’ 


“ True, there are facts disclosed and scenes enacted before the presiding func- 
tionaries, which human nature cannot contemplate without sorrow ; but these are 
not of more frequent occurrence than exhibitions of folly and eccentricity, calcu- 
lated to produce laughter rather than pain or displeasure.” 


Some of the illustrations are capital. Instead of entering into a 


critical analysis of the merits of the work, we think it best to let the 
author speak for himself in the following specimen of, — 


“ THE ‘ TWA-DOGS.’ 


** Upon a bonnie day in June, 
When wearing thro’ the afternoon, 
Twa dogs, that were na thrang at hame, 
Forgather’d ance upon a time. — Burns. 


“ One fine summer’s day, as Justice was on the point of shutting up shop, (at 
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five, rp. M.) an elderly gentleman, named Cuartes Rymer,— whose furrowed cheek 
indicated that the iron hand of time had dealt him many severe blows,—was 
placed at the bar upon a charge of stealing a dog. 

“ The facts of the case were briefly these: —Mr. Daniel Livermead, alias Li- 
vermore, alias Liversiege, an inhabitant of Feathers-court, Drury-lane, was the 
proprietor of a female dog, which he valued, and his wife lost. Mr. Daniel Liver- 
mead was a journeyman carpenter ; and about three weeks previous to this inves- 
tigation, Mrs, Daniel Livermead had the misfortune to lose the dog whilst journeying 
with her husband’s dinner to his place of business. The sagacious animal, finding 
that the contents of the blue bird’s-eye pocket-handkerchief were not intended for 
her, ‘ took to her heels ;’ and she was not seen again until found in the possession of a 
grey-headed gentleman, whose name was Charles Rymer. This honourable mem- 
ber of the fraternity of dog-dealers was striving to sell the animal for 3/.; when a 
brother of Mr. D. L. very kindly undertook to recommend him and his dog to a 
customer, Mr. Rymer was delighted beyond measure at such glad tidings; and 
away he went to the house of the said ‘ customer,’-— who soon made his appearance, 
in the person of Mr. Daniel Livermead! The dog was immediately claimed ; 
Mrs. D. L. was pleased,—and Mr. Rymer was taken before the magistrate, to 
answer to the present complaint. 

“The loss of the dog was proved by the evidence of Mr. Daniel Livermead, 
Mr. James Livermead, his brother, and Mrs. L., the spouse of the former; and 
whilst they were narrating the history of the dog the defendant offered no inter- 
ruption, but stood, ‘like patience,’ in a drab coat, ‘smiling at law.’ He held the 
animal in his arms, and leered at the functionary on the bench, as much as to say, 
‘ It is not in the power of one magistrate to effect a separation.’ 

“ ¢ Now as to the identity, said the magistrate, addressing the complainant ; 
‘ have you any witness to prove that the dog, which the defendant now holds in his 
arms, is your property ?’ 

«¢¢ Will your worship let me hinspect the hanimal ?’ cried a saucy young dog- 
fancier jumping into the box. 

“« The dog was ‘ presented,’ as they say at Court; but she was not suffered to 
lick the hand of the gentleman whose business it was to‘ hinspect’ her. —‘ Just gi’ 
me hold on her, will you?’ said the identifier, addressing the defendant. — ‘ Not if 
I knows it,’ was the cool reply. —‘ ’Taint o’ no consekence,’ said Nimble: (such we 
understood to be his name,) ‘ I know that there’s the hanimal that was in the ’abit 
of coming in and out o’ my place at meal-time—ain’t you, Dido?’ A gentle 
wagging of the tail was Dido’s reply. 

“ Magistrate. — A sensible dog !—(To the complainant) How did you get it, 
sir ? 

* Complainant. — How did I get it!— Why I bought her, about six months 
ago, your worship. 

“ Magistrate. — Oh! she was as big then, I suppose, as she is now ? 

“Mr. Nimble. —Well, yer worship, I don’t know but what she were. Tho’ to 
speak the naked truth, she’s rayther fatter than when Dan’] Livermead had her, 
But howsomever, I’m sartin sure that’s the ’dentical dog; and I ought to know, as 
took out her ‘sucking teeth.’ So saying, Mr. Nimble was about to survey the 
interior of Dido’s mouth ; but the animal growled at him, as if she wished him to 
understand that, although she had been deprived of her ‘ suckers,’ she still retained 
her incisors. 

“ This was the complainant’s case. 

“‘ * Now the dog’ (like immortal Launce’s) ‘all this time sheds not a tear nor 
speaks a word,’ but as the commencement of the defence was the signal for the en- 
trance of ‘three or four gentleman-like dogs,’ she forthwith broke the peace 
most unceremoniously, and the defendant had some difficulty in calling her to 
order. 

‘“ A son of Mr. Charles Rymer then stated that the dog in question was his 
father’s lawful property, — that it was given to him about three months ago by a 
gentleman who was now in court, — and that the animal’s mother was outside in 
the yard. 

TT 3 
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“«Indeed!’ said his worship; ‘let us see the mother; perhaps there is a 
likeness.’ ; 

“ The mother of Dido was accordingly ushered into the presence of the magis- 
trate; and a small hamper was placed on the floor, which, upon being opened, 
proved to contain a litter of Didones, younger than the dog at present in custody. 
The maternal parent was suffered to run about the court, in order that it might be 
ascertained whether she would recognise a lost child in the dog which Mr. Rymer 
still tightly embraced. ‘Here! Fam! Dido!’ cried the owner of Fan and the 
hamper of pups. Dido made no answer; but Fan, neglecting her squealing off- 
spring for a time, frisked and jumped about the court, poking her nose into ‘all 
manner of places,’ but finding nothing upon the floor more palatable than goose- 
quills and chloride of lime, she at length lighted upon the lawyers’ table. Seizing 
a brief, which had been accidentally left there, the dog opened it so expeditiously 
that it was evident she expected to meet with something suitable to her taste ! 

“ Everybody laughed at the simplicity of the disappointed animal; and the 
magistrate exclaimed, —‘ Ah! she was never ina police-office before. Here, Fan! 
Fan! A handsome dog,—and what pretty pups! You will get something for 
those pups.’ 

“ The owner assured the magistrate that they were already disposed of. He 
was then sworn; and he stated, ‘on his word as a gentleman,’ that Dido was a 
veritable chip of the same block as the pups which his worship so much admired ; 
and that she was born on the 8th July, 1840, at four o’clock in the morning. The 
dog was a valuable one, belonging to the King Charles breed, and he (the witness) 
had given it to the defendant. 

“ The magistrate said that after such evidence he should dismiss the complaint, 
being of opinion that Dido was the property of the accused. 

« The contending parties left the court, vowing vengeance against each other ; 
and the dogs growled, as if they had a ‘ bone of contention’ between them.” 


The London Medical Directory, 1845. Containing the Name, 
Address, Qualification, Official Appointments, Honorary Dis- 
tinctions, and Literary Productions of every Physician, Surgeon, 
and General Practitioner resident in London. John Churchill, 
Princes Street, Soho. 


Tis seems to be a useful little book. Some such book was wanted, 
and at any rate this is a good beginning to a publication which we do 
not doubt will gradually reach a point of perfection when it may be 
quoted as an authority. 


The Trapper’s Bride: a Tale of the Rocky Mountains. With 
The Rose of Ouisconsin. Indian Tales. By Percy B. Sr. Joun. 
London: John Mortimer, Adelaide Street. 1845. 


Ir was a bold undertaking in Mr. St. John to take up a subject which 
Cooper seemed to have exhausted ; and it is no slight merit to have 
produced a tale which, even after the vivid and graphic scenes of the 
American novelist, is interesting and exciting. The present little 
book consists of two slight tales, which lead the reader to desire that 
the author would write more on the same subject, and this is as high 
praise as he can desire. In order to do justice to him, we present 
our readers with the following extracts, as specimens of his style and 
matter. We should premise that the author states in his preface, that 
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“‘a residence in the wilds of America, in the backwoods of Texas, 
and much study, have rendered him familiar with the scenes and 
habits which he has endeavoured to illustrate.” 

Free Trade in the Rocky Mountains :— 


“ The Indian girl is sold, perhaps for a dozen horses, perhaps for one, by those to 
whom these things are vast increase of worldly possessions.” 


Native aristocracy of Oregon :— 


_“ Near the gate, seated upon mats, and smoking their long pipes, with a view to 
digesting the very rough breakfast they had just consumed, were two men in the 
garb of Indian chiefs. Their mocassins were of the most elegant and received 
fashion, being profusely ornamented with beads and porcupine-quills; their trousers 
were of prepared deer-skin, fringed from hip to ankle, while their handsome hunt- 
ing shirts, of the same material, with sleeves also fringed on the elbow-seam from 
the wrist to the shoulder, and garnished with figures made of porcupine-quills of 
various colours, gave them altogether a most dashing and striking appearance. 
These were the brothers Bent, the monarchs of all they surveyed, and true chiefs 
within the whole district commanded by the fort.” 


Substitute for a lucifer match :— 


“‘ Placing a small piece of cotton in his rifle with a charge of loose powder, and 
having collected a handful of dry leaves, he discharged the gun towards the ground. 
The cotton was thus inflamed, and, being placed in the centre of the leaves; the 
hunter moved the whole mass backwards and forwards, producing as much quick 
motion in the wind as possible. A blaze ensued, the leaves were deposited on the 
ground, and a few chips of wood placed gently over them. Stick by stick, Pierre 
increased the body of the fire, until a goodly flame rose within the old willow 
grove, the spruce-boughs and other fuel crackling merrily in that unfrequented 
spot.” 


The natives :— 


“The Eutaws, Utaws, or Yutaws, a brave race numbering from eight to ten 
thousand souls, dwell in their native hills, where they raise mules, horses, and sheep, 
cultivate corn and beans, hunt the beaver, and manufacture woollen blankets with a 
darning-needle. Though nominally at peace with the Mexicans and Americans, yet 
do they not hesitate to plunder and lay them under contribution whenever an op- 
portunity occurs, that is, whenever their numbers considerably outvie those of the 
whites or Spaniards.” 


The Ojibbeway Indians have made the following picture of extem- 
pore dwelling-houses, exempt from rates and taxes, tolerably familiar 
to many persons in this country :— 


“ The wigwam was warm and neat. Conical in its shape, and supported by se- 
veral sturdy poles, outside composed of huge buffalo-hides, within it was wholly 
lined with the furred skin of various mountain animals. Guns, spears, axes, knives 
hung from pegs protruding from the cross beam, while in the centre a steaming 
* caldron was suspended over a sparkling fire. The whole was calculated to awake 
pleasant sensations in the human mind, but chiefly the meal which the lovely 
Moama was busily preparing. Before Pierre was spread a clean mat, on which two 
bowls, as many horn spoons, and a couple of knives were laid, while, curling round 
his head, and, despite every effort to prevent it, creeping within his nostrils, entering 
his mouth, and awakening the anxiously awaiting ministers of the interior, rose the 
strong odour of an Indian stew, in which the quantity and variety of the ingre- 
dients were not the only attraction.” 
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It is difficult to extract any passage from “ The Rose of Ouisconsin ” 
without doing injustice to the author; the tale is short, and will not 
bear abridgement. We take the following, not as the best passage, 
but as the one which will best bear to be separated from the story: — 


« Every white man had a rifle, every Indian a fusil, while all were abundantly 
supplied with powder and lead. Entering their several crafts, the whole party 
pushed out into the lake, the periagua taking the lead. Rapid was now the pro- 
gress of this little host of hardy spirits, bent on an errand of very questionable cha- 
racter; for though an anxious desire to rescue the fair Tuscarora was a very strong 
motive in the breast of Harry, still vengeance was very far from asleep. Inno case 
could such a feeling be less blamable than when experienced towards the murderer 
of a man’s parents, yet never could it be wholly excused. However, we are not 
describing men as they should be, but recording a narrative of American border life 
in the last century, when the Indians were scarcely considered human creatures, 
and when to slay and exterminate the red-skins was the glory of most white men; 
when a little before venerable patriarchs offered rewards for scalps, and when the 
commissioners of the United Colonies assembled at Boston connived at the murder 
of Miantonnimoh! 

“ For some time the progress of the party continued unabated, and then suddenly 
slackened. The sound of the fall of Sycamore Creek explained the cause to Harry. 
They were near the enemies’ camp. A halt took place, and, the whole crowding 
together, young Folthorpe sternly recapitulated a fact he had formerly impressed 
upon the Indians and white men. The Sioux were to be taken alive if possible, 
and no woman or child was to be slain, on pain of death to the wrong-doer. A hur- 
ried assent being given, they then divided; Edward Fulton and the Winnebags 
taking the rear, while Harry and the Tuscaroras landed, and made, under their 
leader’s guidance, way in the direction of his morning post. Walking in Indian 
file, dead silence was preserved, and the edge of the creek reached without the 
slightest interruption. They now halted a moment for Harry to reconnoitre. 

*‘ The clouds had passed away from the sky, and, though there was yet no moon, 
still the stars twinkled faintly, and shed a dim light. Harry hesitated but a mo- 
ment, then, stooping low, motioned for all to follow. Each man obeyed, holding 
his breath and clutching his ready fire-arms. The young hunter soon reached the 
tree before mentioned: As he suspected, it was so arranged as to facilitate the 
crossing of the creek. Creeping along slowly and methodically, and pausing each mo- 
ment to listen for any sound which should betray the awakening of the Sioux watch- 
dogs, Harry presently reached the opposite side, and with ease descended the notched 
tree. In a few minutes more the whole party were congregated in the little cove 
where Mid-day Sun had first been discovered by the white hunter. Still nota 
sound was heard ‘from the wigwams of their enemies; and Harry began to hope 
that the capture of Red Hand, and the rescue of the Rose of Ouisconsin, might be 
effected without bloodshed. 

“‘ The Tuscarora chief now took the lead, with Harry at his side, all crawling on 
the ground upon their knees, and dragging the guns in theirright hand. The sur- 
face of the prairie between the wood and the wigwams was soft and velvety, and 
admitted of progress being made with scarcely any perceptible noise. In this man- 
ner the rude stockade of the Sioux village was reached. Still not a sound was heard 
from within. By crossing the little plain diagonally, one of the entrances of the vil- 
lage had been gained — a considerable advantage, as it enabled the party to avoid 
the noise which must have been made while creeping round the outer wall. Harry 
now raised his finger in sign of utter silence, and then alone entered the Sioux camp. 

“‘ Rounding the corner of the stockade, still upon his hands and knees, the young 
hunter found himself at the upper end of a double row of wigwams, terminating in 
a small open space, where burnt the low embers of a fire near a stout upright post, 
as Harry supposed it to be. On crept the white hero, hesitating to give the signal 
for the onslaught, a sickening feeling coming over his soul as he thought how soon 
that breathless stillness would be changed to whooping yells, cries of death, the 
shout of victory, and the despairing groans of the vanquished. On therefore he 
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went, making for the centre fire, and often pausing to listen for the least sound ; his 
eyes for some minutes had been fixed suspiciously on what he had at first taken for 
a post. He pauses, takes a long breath, clutches his rifle and knife. It is an In- 
dian, his face turned directly towards him, and though, for fear of betraying himself, 
he dares not raise his head too high, he feels that his hot eyeballs are glaring full 
upon him. Harry sank slowly upon the ground, in the posture of a log, keeping 
his eyes fixed upon the red-skin, and striving to still the loud beating of his heart. 
It was a fearful moment. MHarry felt himself discovered, and in the power of the 
Indian, upon whom the moon just risen was now shining in all her brilliance. 
Still he stirred not. At length, however, the figure moved, and exhibited his pro- 
file to the light, in the act of turning round, and at the same moment the low half- 
silent laugh of the wild American savage smote upon Harry’s ear—next instant, 
gently, the hunter stood beside the Dancing Bear. 

‘“‘ Hist !’ exclaimed Harry, in a whisper; ‘ shall we call in our men?’ The Win- 
nebag’ answered, in a voice sweet in its low melancholy, ‘ Too late; Sioux gone.’” 


A PRETTY-LOOKING little book, under the title of “ Dawn Island,” 
has been sent to us in a green cover, and with a gold frontispiece. It 
looked very much, at first sight, like a book of poetry, and we felt 
that instinctive alarm which, from long experience in such matters, 
usually assails us on such occasions. But on examining the gold 
letters more closely, we made out that it was “a Tale, by H. Mar- 
tineau.” On referring to the title page, we ascertained that it was 
“ written for the National Anti-Corn Law Bazaar.” The figure of a 
black-looking old gentleman, dressed in a plantain leaf, and a young 
lady of the same colour, with half a ditto, who, we at first supposed, 
was poetically placed in nubibus, but who, on closer examination, we 
found to be only zm nudis, led us to suppose that the story was to be 
a romantic one; but little did we know of the consummate art with 
which Miss Martineau insinuates her political economy among the 
millions! The book turned out to be a treatise on Free Trade! 
written, as the lady informs us, as “her offering” to the Bazaar of the 
National Anti-Corn Law League. 

As Miss Martineau has acquired a notoriety as a political and sta- 
tistical writer hardly less than her fame as a Mesmerist, it was 
not without some curiosity that we sat down to peruse the book, 
thinking that some phenomena, politico-economic or mesmeric might 
be exhibited, worthy the attention of the curious. We confess that 
it was with the utmost difficulty that we toiled through the serio- 
comic tale, short as it is; but, determined to fulfil our task, we waded 
through all the twaddle with a patient assiduity and a power of en- 
durance worthy of a prize from the Anti-Corn Law League; and at 
last we arrived—oh! how happily!—at the end; and when we got 
there, we found ourselves as far advanced, in respect to the object of 
the work, as we were at the beginning. We are fully ready to admit 
that Miss Martineau intended this publication to be a most powerful 
auxiliary to the efforts of the Anti-Corn Law League to bring about 
that millennium of Free Trade, of which the lady, — albeit that such 
subjects are not the studies that ladies are usually prone to devote 
themselves to, —is so determined a champion. 

We say that we have no doubt that such was the lady’s intention ; 
but a more miserable piece of nonsense, we are bound in truth to say, 
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it never was our lot to peruse. ‘The whole that Miss Martineau’s 
“ Offering” proves,—if it proves any thing more than her inca- 
pability to understand what the question is between the advocates 
and the opponents of Free Trade, —is, that it is advantageous for 
one country to trade with another for the productions and manufac- 
tures which each wants of the other: but who doubts this? The 
world does not want a treatise from Miss Martineau to prove a truth 
which all the world acknowledges. But what Miss Martineau has to 
prove, and which she does not attempt to prove, is, that it is advan- 
tageous for this country to employ the population of other countries 
to do that which our own population can do for themselves ; and more 
than that, she has to show how the population of this heavily taxed 
country can compete in its productions and manufactures with the popu- 
lation of lightly taxed countries, and afford to sell the produce of their 
labour at the same low prices as those which exist where large taxation 
does not greatly enhance the prices of commodities. But this is 
not a fit opportunity for the discussion of such a subject; besides, we 
cannot consider it fair to the lady to presume that she has nothing 
more to say than she has said in this most dull and nonsensical book, 
as it is evident that the lady has written it in a state of mesmeric 
coma. 

We must consider it therefore as a case of phreno-mesmerism, in 
which the self-operator has entirely failed to excite the appropriate 
organs ; that, in short, she has mistaken the bump; and instead of 
developing the cerebral division of “ Free Trade,” she has exhibited 
in very great perfection the organ of “twaddle.” 


MAYNOOTH. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper has been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons respecting Maynooth College, which, as a document eman- 
ating from authority, we reprint in an abridged form for the inform- 
ation of the readers of the Magazine. 

From this paper it appears, that the sums voted by parliament 
towards the support of the Roman Catholic College at Maynooth 
amounted, in 1841, 1842, and 18438, to 8928/. for each year; the 
average number of students having been, in 1841, 427; 1842, 425; 
and in 1843, 433. The average number of students annually ad- 
mitted in 1841, 1842, and 1843, are 86; the average number of 
students who have annually left the college within the same period, 
86; and the average number of the latter who are in holy orders, 66. 

The parliamentary vote of 8928/. is charged with the maintenance 
of 250 students. All the other students in the college are maintained 
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at their own expense, except a few who enjoy the benefit of private 
or family foundations. When, as it not unfrequently happens, the 
merits of two candidates, and their claims to a free place in the esta- 
blishment, appear to their bishop to be nearly equal, he adjudges 
them an equal portion of one free place, in which case each is required 
to pay one half of the ordinary pension. 

The sum allowed out of the parliamentary vote for the support of 
the 250 students charged therein, including, with the alimentary 
maintenance, the general heating, lighting, and repairs of the college, 
is 23/. per annum. The estimate for 1841, 1842, and 1843 (the same 
for each year), of the charge of the said Roman Catholic college 
amounted, as already mentioned, to the sum of 8928/., which was 
voted in a committe of supply by the House of Commons. Of this 
sum 5750/1. was appropriated to the subsistence, including commons, 
coals, candles, furniture, repairs, &c., of 250 students, at 23/. each ; 
4251. to commons for 17 masters, at 25/. each; 1100/. to commons 
and allowance for 20 scholars in the Dunboyne establishment, at 55/. 
each ; 2572/. to salaries, including that of the president, at 326/., that 
of the vice-president, at 150/.; that of the senior dean, at 122/.; 
that of the junior dean, at 112/.; that of the second junior dean, 
at 112/.; that cf the prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment, at 
142/.; that of the bursar, at 122/.; those of three professors of 
theology, at 122/. each (366/. altogether); that of a professor of 
the Sacred Scriptures and Hebrew, at 122/.; that of a professor 
of mathematics, at 112/.; that of a professor of logic, metaphysics, 
and ethics, at 112/.; that of a professor of rhetoric, at 1122; 
that of a professor of humanity, at 112/.; that of a professor of 
English elocution and French, at 112/.; and that of a professor of 
the Irish language, at 112/.; to the salary of the secretary of the 
trustees and treasurer, at 73/. 10s.; the physician, at 52/. 10s.; and 
the apothecary, at 2004. 

The wages altogether amounted to 279/., including those of the 
cook, at 40/.; the butler, at 18/. 12s.; four servants, at 122 12s. 
each; 12 servants, at 9l. 6s. each; and 8 servants, at 7/. 6s. each. 
This makes a gross total of 10,126/., from which, however, was de- 
ducted the sum of 1,193/., consisting partly of the rent of the Dun- 
boyne estate (454/.), and partly of the fees of admission from students 
T441.). 

Th number of students actually at the present moment within the 
walls of Maynooth College amounts to 438, all of whose names are 
given at length. They are all, generally speaking, young men, 
varying in age from 18 to 35. , 

It appears that the annnal vacations ordinarily extend from July 1. 
to August 25. The time actually granted in 1842 and 1843 did not 
exceed these limits ; but in 1844 the vacation was prolonged till the 
lst of September, and moreover no student was permitted to remain 
in the college during that period, although usually all are allowed, 
and many prefer, to remain during the whole or a portion of the 
vacation. ‘The cause of this departure from the usual course was, 
that-in consequence of the increased price of provisions, and the con- 
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sequent inadequacy of the college income to meet the necessary de- 
mands upon it, a heavy debt had gradually been accumulated, and 
was still on the increase. The-trustees, after attempting in vain 
other means of liquidating the debt, or at least preventing its further 
accumulation, had recourse, amongst other retrenchments, to a pro- 
longed and compulsory vacation, as a means of diminishing the ex- 
penditure of the college. 

With respect to the expression of public opinion on the Bill now 
before Parliament, we learn from the 24th Report of the Committee 
on Petitions, that 8758 petitions against the Bill have been presented 
to the House of Commons, signed by 1,106,772 persons. It may be 
observed, that these 1,106,772 persons exceed the aggregate number 
of electors on the registries of all the counties, cities, and boroughs 
in Great Britain; and that they represent in numerical force more 
than 1-18th part of the population of England, Wales, and Scotland. 
Amongst the petitions recently presented, may be mentioned one from 
the minister, elders, and deacons of the Free Church at Cardross ; one 
from the vicar and churchwardens of Bishop Wilton, Yorkshire; one 
from the vicar, churchwardens, and inhabitants of Stockland parish, 
Bristol; one from the minister of Llanerelymedd and Coedana, and 
his parishioners of all denominations, in the county of Anglesey and 
diocese of Bangor ; one from the curate, &c. of Ilsington, Devon ; 
one from the rector, churchwardens, and inhabitants of Melmerby, in 
the county of Cumberland; one from 154 adherents of the Established 
Church of Scotland, besides several from Welsh Calvinistic Method- 
ists and other respectable Dissenting bodies. 

The second reading of the Bill was carried in the House of Com- 
mons ‘by a majority of 147; the numbers being 323 for, and 176 
against the bill. 

The third reading was carried on the 21st of May, by a majority 
of 1383; the numbers being 317 for, and 184 against the bill. 

After the third reading was carried, the following modifying clause 
was proposed by Mr. T.. Duncombe : — 

“ And be it enacted, that the powers and provisions of this act 
shall not continue and be in force longer than the Ist of August, 1848, 
and thence to the end of the then session of Parliament.” 

The numbers were — For the clause 145, against it 243 ; majority 
against the clause 98. 

The Bill was then passed. The next step is the introduction of the 
Bill in the House of Lords, where it will have to pass through an 
ordeal not less trying than in the Commons. 
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THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


At the conclusion of this paper, we have inserted some extracts from 
the Literary Gazette, and from the Atheneum, relating to the author 
whose melancholy decease has given rise to the present tribute of 
respect and admiration. 

We might multiply such instances of laudatory notices ad infi- 
nitum. But it seems to us that the death and the circumstances of 
so distinguished a member of the republic of letters, affords a fit 
opportunity for some serious observations on the general subject of 
the state of literature in this country, which may be advantageously 
advanced on the present occasion. But first, we must rescue the 
memory of Thomas Hood from a slight which has been cast on it by 
some who have lightly considered, or hastily written, on the character 
of his literary compositions. 

It has been said that Mr. Hood misdirected and wasted his talents 
by applying them to subjects of a light and frivolous character ; that 
he was a joke-hunter instead of an instructor, more eager to make a 
pun than to point a moral. In a word, instead of being a didactic 
teacher, he was merely a facetious writer. 

We readily admit that the character of Mr. Hood's writings was 
fun and laughter, and that, as a writer, he was a most facetious one ; 
but we deny that laughter was his only object. He amused the mul- 
titude in order to attract their attention; his aim was to make man- 
kind wiser, better, happier; and he made use of his wit and his 
humour as vehicles wherewith to convey his wholesome and more 
lasting lessons of morality. ‘The light laugh passed away, but the 
solid truth remained. ‘Thus many imbibed lessons of kindness and 
charity, who would have turned away from the inculcator of prin- 
ciples presented with a serious aspect. In truth, Hood was most 
serious in his purpose when he was most comic in his manner. He 
eschewed gravity, as runners in a race throw off the heavy articles of 
their apparel ; and the light clothing of his thoughts enabled them to 
be wafted into places where precepts in a heavier dress would have 
failed to penetrate. Nothing better exemplifies this than his “ Song 
of the Shirt.” 

The hardships inflicted on a large and industrious portion of the 
community was a flagrant oppression ; profound thinkers condemned 
it; elaborate writers dissected it; enlightened humanity deplored it ; 
but it was not until Hood popularised the exposure of the wrong, 
that the public, with one voice, expressed its determination to put it 
down. The comicality of this moral philippic was the secret of its 
success. It was the bitter-sweet of the composition that tickled the 
palate of the public; people tasted the intellectual food, and those 
who had resisted the injunctions of even Holy Writ, were roused to 
their sensibilities by epigrammatic couplets. This was Hood’s excel- 
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lence ; he knew his public; he looked straight to his mark; his 
object was to produce the effect; a thousand writers might have 
chosen a thousand different ways to do it; he chose the right one ; 
and the proof of his judgment is the success of his hit ;— he struck 
the right nail right on the head, and drove it home at a single 
blow. 

Hood was not a voluminous writer; if his works are to be measured 
by the foot rule, he will fall short of many; but it must be borne in 
mind that epigrams are not bulky; that their brevity is their merit ; 
and that two and forty sixpences go to a guinea. — Hood has ex- 
pressed, in many a pithy sentence, that which, with a little profes- 
sional dexterity, might be diluted into an essay. But he did not 
seek to fill volumes, but to fill minds. His endeavour was to pem- 
micanise ideas, as the North-pole explorers did provisions, that 
they might be carried about the easier. He was an intellectual con- 
densing-engine of vaporish imaginings into solid apothegms. The 
original bent of his genius, perhaps, was towards the discursive and 
the desultory ;— he possessed such a richness of imagination, that he 
could afford to be profuse where others were obliged to be. thrifty of 
their resources; but he could control at will the exuberance of'his 
fancy to strengthen the energy of his wit : — this faculty is rare; it 
is more than a tact; it is a power. 

It has been said that that man is a benefactor to his country who 
has caused two blades of grass to grow where only one grew before. 
If this is true physically, it is not less so morally; and in this sense 
Hood was, in no slight degree, a benefactor to his country, for he has 
caused a multitude of good thoughts to spring up where few existed 
before. He was the discoverer of a new sort of guano to fertilise 
men’s minds, and to make them produce larger crops of good actions ; 
or rather it was an intellectual compost that he invented, and the mate- 
rials of which were satire softened by kindliness, and ridicule tem- 
pered with good feeling. He joked mankind into being better; he 
made vice so comical that the evil-disposed dared not to indulge in 
their bad inclinations, from the dread of being laughing-stocks. 
He would have restrained the father of evil himself, if he could have 
got at him, from indulging his malice by the fear of his ridicule. 
Nothing could stand against it; the foolish and the wicked could 
encounter all sorts of pains and penalties, but they could not bear 
being laughed at; that was a comical sort of damnation that they 
shrun& from; themselves furnished their own caricatures ; and to be 
gibbeted on high as the supremely ludicrous for the world to shoot its 
mirth at, was a climax of suffering too pointed to be endured by the 
most audacious ;—nobody likes to be “too ridiculous.” ‘Thus, in an 
age of reform, Hood was one of the most effectual of reformers. He 
placed all sorts of vices and absurdities in Schedule A., to the great 
benefit of the community ; if they do not remain there, it is not 
his fault. 

Hood then has performed his part in the world well; and in all 
his writings, let it never be forgotten, that in treating of the duties 
of the rich, and in advocating the cause of the poor, he ever upheld 
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the rights of the one, without attempting to foster erroneous preju- 
dices and ill will against the other; for his aim was not to pull down 
the rich, but to raise up the poor. He has turned his talent to good 
account ; that is, to the good account of others ;—let us see what he 
has done for himself. This is a serious question ; there is nothing 
comical in it at all; — but it is not a private question, it is one that 
concerns all literary men especially, as well as the great social. body 
generally, of which they form an influential part ;— it is a painful 
question; but it is one which, in duty to his family and to the public, 
cannot be passed by in silence. 

With all his genius, with all his talents, with all the sense on the 
part of the public of the good that he has done, and with all his 
success, Mr. Hood has died a poor man. His success has been purely 
literary ; in point of money he has failed; and he has left to his 
family only his fame for their patrimony. If it were not that a public 
announcement has been made of this painful fact, we should shrink 
from exposing it ; but as the secret has been revealed, the more public 
it is now made the better, in order that it may stand the better chance 
of being remedied. The following are the terms in which it has been 
made known by those who, as his private friends, had the right to 
initiate such a proceeding on behalf of his family :— 

“The late Tuomas Hoop. — This distinguished writer, who has 
for upwards of twenty years entertained the public with a constant 
succession of comic and humouristic works, in the whole range of 
which not a single line of immoral tendency, or calculated to pain an 
individual, can be pointed out, whose poems and serious writings rank 
among the noblest modern contributions to our national literature, and 
whose pen was ever the ready and efficient advocate of the unfortunate 
and oppressed (as recently, for instance, in the admirable ‘Song of 
the Shirt,’ which gave so remarkable an impulse to the movement on 
behalf of the distressed needlewomen, ) has left, by his death, a widow 
and two children in straitened and precarious circumstances, with no 
other means of subsistence than a small pension, terminable on the 
failure of the widow’s life, barely sufficient to supply a family of 
three with common necessaries, and totally inadequate for the educa- 
tion and advancement of the orphan children. Even this scanty re- 
source has been, of necessity, forestalled to a considerable extent 
during the last five months, in order to meet the heavy sick-room and 
funeral expenses. Under these circumstances, a subscription for the 
family has been set on foot. The admirers of Thomas Hood through- 
out the country, will, it is hoped, take this opportunity of publicly 
testifying their recognition of his genius and their sense of his per- 
sonal worth.” 

We confidently trust that such an appeal will be sufficient to interest 
the public, whom ‘Thomas Hood has so long amused and instructed ; 
and that it will have the effect of adding something more than barren 
laurels to the universal praise which hallows his tomb. 

Let the public do honour to itself, by contributing to the comfort of 
those who inherit his name, and whom he has bequeathed as a legacy 
to his country ; and while the memory of him is cherished in our 
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hearts, let. our sense of his merits stimulate us, if not to generosity, 
at least to justice. It is not charity that is to be bestowed, but a 
debt that is to be paid; it is a return owing to him and to those whom 
he has left behind him ; and we cannot doubt that it only requires to 
be suggested, to be gathered in abundantly. But the question does 
not rest here; it is our duty to say a few words on the general sub- 
ject of the literary profession. 

The great defect of the literary profession is, its want of pecuniary 
independence ; it is not a money-making profession. During the 
lifetime of its professors, it is at best but a precarious means of sub- 
sistence ; and when death closes the scene of their privations and 
their struggles, then it is in vain that the immortality of their works 
is appealed to in aid of the mortal wants of their survivors. It is not 
like a business which can be carried on by their descendants. The 
source of income ceases with the life of an author. But we think 
that literary men are themselves to blame in some degree for this 
lamentable position ; and it is for the sake of suggesting some remedy 
for this evil that we venture to offer these observations. The remedy 
that we suggest is prompted by the practice of those of another pro- 
fession, whose lives are necessarily held by a precarious tenure from 
the nature of their avocation, and from the effects of the destructive 
climate to which they are exposed; we allude to the officers of the 
army in the service of the East India Company. By a plan formed 
by themselves, it is the established rule for all officers in the Indian 
army to subscribe to a certain fund for the benefit of their widows and 
children. The reversionary fund thus secured is, in most cases, suffi- 
cient to preserve for their families a provision ; and in all cases to 
secure them from the horrors of absolute want, so as to obviate the 
necessity of an appeal to public charity. Why could not literary 
men do the same? In the Indian army, if an officer were to neg- 
lect the securing of this provision for his family, it would be a 
disgrace which would cause him not only to lose caste among his 
associates, but which would draw on him public disesteem, and ex- 
pose him to be pointed at as one destitute of proper feeling and 
regard for those whose welfare ought to be the principal object of his 
exertions. Thus the rule has become imperative. That its practice 
is most salutary is acknowledged by all, and is felt most convincingly 
by those who are benefited by its institution. Why should not literary 
men adopt some such system in their own case? The body is numerous, 
and in some few instances prosperous in a worldly sense, and com- 
paratively wealthy; so that in the beginning the strong might help 
the weak, and assist in the preliminary expences of the establishment. 
Such an institution would relieve literary men from some of their most 
bitter prospections, and by rendering them more independent in their 
profession would help to render them more independent in their 
works; at once raising them in their own opinions, and in the estima- 
tion of the public. Such an institution we confidently believe only 
wants some one to begin it; let those who have most leisure and 
means ennoble their names by being the founders of so honourable an 
association. 
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We have only one word more to say in reference to the gentleman 
whose name forms, and will continue to form, the title of this maga- 
zine. For some time past, all those acquainted with the current news 
of literature, have been aware that Mr. Hood’s state of health allowed 
him to contribute but little to its pages; his genius and his benevo- 
lence, however, have stamped it with a character which has caused it to 
gain some favour with the public. It may be satisfactory to the 
friends of the magazine to know, that every endeavour will be made 
to carry it on in the admirable spirit of kindness to all men in which 
it was projected; and the expression of opinion which has been 
élicited by the publication of the last number leads us to hope that it 
has been considered as an earnest of the desire of its present con- 
ductors to preserve the tone of kindness and independence which dis- 
tinguished its career while under the active superintendence of its 
projector. Its founder has passed away, but his spirit will still breathe 
in its pages. 


From the Atheneum. 
“THOMAS HOOD. 


“¢Can Fulvia die?’ There are people in the world of literature as 
of social intercourse, who seem so indispensable to us that time must 
elapse ere we can believe that they are gone, to return no more. It 
is thus we feel in recording the death of Thomas Hood; after a 
wasting illness of many years’ slow progress, terminated by months 
of extreme debility and suffering, cheerfully borne. Often and fami- 
liarly as he was wont to talk of death and the things of the grave, 
there seemed a vitality in the man no less than in his genius, which 
makes the catastrophe startling as it is sad. 

“ Thomas Hood was the son of Mr. Hood, the bookseller, of the firm 
of Vernor and Hood. He gave to the public an outline of his early 
life, in the ‘ Literary Reminiscences’ published in Hood’s Own. He 
was, as he there states, early placed ‘upon lofty stool, at lofty desk,’ 
in a merchant’s counting-house; but his commercial career was soon 
put an end to by his health, which began to fail; and by the recom- 
mendation of the physicians he was ‘shipped, as per advice, in a 
Scotch smack,’ to his father’s relations in Dundee. There he made 
his first literary venture in the local journals ; subsequently he sent a 
paper to the Dundee Magazine, the editor of which was kind enough, 
as Winifred Jenkins says, ‘to wrap my bit of nonsense under his 
Honor’s kiver, without charging for its insertion.’ Literature, how- 
ever, was then only thought of as an amusement ; for, on his return to 
London, he was, we believe, apprenticed to an uncle as an engraver, 
and subsequently transferred to one of the Le Keux. But though he 
always retained his early love for art, and had much facility in draw- 
ing, as the numberless quaint illustrations to his works testify, his 
tendencies were literary ; and when, on the death of Mr. John Scott, 
the London Magazine passed into the hands of Messrs. Taylor and 
Hessey, Mr. Hood was installed in a sort of sub-editorship. From 
that time his career has been open and known to the public. 
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“The following is, we apprehend, something like a catalogue of Mr. 
Hood’s works, dating from the period when his ‘ Odes and Addresses,’ 
written in conjunction with his brother-in-law, Mr. J. H. Reynolds, 
brought him prominently before the public ; — ‘ Whims and Oddities ;’ 
‘ National Tales ;’ ‘The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies’ (a volume 
full of rich, imaginative poetry); ‘The Comic Annuals,’ subsequently 
reproduced, with the addition of new matter, as ‘Hood’s Own;’ 
‘Tylney Hall;’ ‘Up the Rhine ;’ and ‘ Whimsicalities: a Periodical 
Gathering.’ Nor must we forget one year’s editorship of ‘ The Gem,’ 
since that included ‘Eugene Aram’s Dream,’ a ballad which we ima- 
gine will live as long as the language. Of later days Mr. Hood was 
an occasional contributor to Punch’s casket of mirth and benevolence; 
and perhaps his last offering, ‘The Song of the Shirt,’ was his best 
—a poem of which the imitations have been countless, and the moral 
effect immeasurable. 

“The secret of this effect, if analysed, would give the characteris- 
tics of one of the most original and powerful geniuses which ever was 
dropped by Faéry into infant’s cradle, and oddly nursed up by man 
into a treasure, quaint, special, cameleon-coloured in the changeful- 
ness of its tints,.yet complete and self-consistent. Of all the humour- 
ists, Hood was the most poetical. When dealing with the most familiar 
subjects, whether it might be a sweep bewailing the suppression of 
his cry, or a mother searching through St. Giles’s for her lost infant, 
or a Miss Killmansegg’s golden childhood —there was hardly a verse 
in which some touches of heart, or some play of fancy, did not beckon 
the laughing reader away into far other worlds than the jester’s. It 
is true, that he was equally prone to vein and streak his noblest 
poems, on high and awful themes, with familiar allusions and gro- 
tesque similes; and this union of what is near and tangible with 
what soars high and sinks deep, wrought out in every capricious form 
which a gamesome invention could suggest, enabled him from time to 
time to strike home to the hearts of every one—the fastidious and 
the common-place—the man of wit and the man of dreams—of all, 
we should say, except the bigot and the charlatan. To these Hood’s 
genial sarcasms must have been gall and wormwood, directed, as they 
were, to the noblest purposes. His jokes pierced the deeper, too, 
inasmuch as they were poet’s jokes—clear of grossness or vulgarity. 
But what need is there once again, in this journal, to dissect or to 
display the gifts of one whose published works for years furnished 
out its richest mirth?—nor is the present the time. Our lips may 
speak of the wit which death could only exhaust, and the humour 
which sickness could not daunt, nor hard fortunes depress into 
silence ; but our thoughts are fixed on the pall which hides them from 
us for ever ! 

“ As little can we attempt any portraiture of the man: more ori- 
ginal, we verily think, more gifted when met in the private social 
circle of those to whom he would open his stores, than when present- 
ing himself to the world in print. The service is one comprehending 
too many mingled recollections to be borne at the moment. The 
world will presently feel how much poorer it is for Hood’s with- 
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drawal ; and then there will be no lack of remembrancers and memo- 
rialists. Sufficient for the day is the regret!” 


From the Literary Gazette. 


“THOMAS HOOD 


“Died on Saturday morning. A spirit of true philanthropy has de- 
parted from its earthly tenement; the light of a curious and peculiar 
wit has been extinguished ; the feeling and pathos of a natural poet 
have descended into the grave; and left those who knew, admired, 
and loved these qualities to feel and deplore the loss of him in whom 
they were so pre-eminently united. 

“Yet we can hardly say that we lament his death. Poor Hood! 
his sportive humour, like the rays from a crackling fire in a dilapidated 
building, had long played among the fractures of a ruined constitution, 
and flashed upon the world through the flaws and rents of a shat- 
tered wreck. Yet, infirm as was the fabric, the equal mind was never 
disturbed to the last. He contemplated the approach of death with 
a composed philosophy, and a resigned soul. It had no terrors for 
him. A short while age we sat for hours by his bed-side in general 
and cheerful conversation, as when in social and healthful intercourse. 
Then he spoke of the certain and unavoidable event about to take 
place with perfect unreserve, unruffled calmness; and the lesson and 
example how to die was never given in a more impressive and con- 
solatory manner than by Thomas Hood. His bodily sufferings had 
made no change in his mental character. He was the same as in his 
publications—at times lively and jocular, at times serious and affect- 
ing; and upon the one great subject of a death-bed hope, he declared 
himself, as throughout life, opposed to canters and hypocrites, —a 
class he had always detested and written against; while he set the 
highest price upon sincere Christianity, whose works of charity and 
mercy bore witness to the integrity and purity of the faith professed. 
‘Our common friend,’ he said, ‘ Mrs. E , 1 love; for she is a 
truly religious, and not a pious, woman.’ He seemed anxious that 
his sentiments on the momentous question should not be misrepre- 
sented; and that his animosity against the pretended should not be 
misconstrued into a want of just estimation for the real. 

“ Another subject upon which he dwelt with much earnestness, 
and gratitude, was the grant of a pension of 100/. a year to his wife. 
‘There is, after all,’ he observed, ‘much of good to counterbalance 
the bad in this world. I have now a better opinion of it than I once 
had, when pressed by wrongs and injuries,’ [of these he spoke, but 
they are not for public notice]. Two autograph letters from Sir 
Robert Peel, relating to this pension, gave him intense gratification, 
and were indeed most honourable to the heart of the writer, whose 
warmth in the expression of personal solicitude for himself and his 
family, and of admiration for his productions (with which Sir Robert 
seemed to be well acquainted), we firmly believe imparted more de- 
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light to the dying man than even the prospect that those so: dear to 
him would not be left destitute: In his answer to the minister’s first 
communication, he had alluded to the tendency of his writings ever 
being on the side of humanity and order, and not of the modern 
school, tu separate society into two classes, the rich and poor, and to 
inflame hatred on one side, and fear on the other. This avowal ap- 
peared, from the reply, which acknowledged its truth, to have been 
very acceptable to the Premier, from whom the gift had emanated. 

“We have thought that these particulars might possess an interest 
for our readers, and that, at least at the present period, a list and 
notice of Hood’s works, so well and so generally known, would not be 
expected. As they have issued from the press we have always found 
a pleasure in pointing out their various merits and beauties, the 
idiosyncracy of their humourous features, the touching tenderness of 
their more natural effusions. The smile and the sigh were ever 
blended together; the laugh at the grotesque idea and whimsical 
imagination (rarely seeing objects as other people saw them), and the: 
tear which must flow over such pathetic narratives as Eugene Aram 
or the Old Elm-Coffin. Without a parallel and original as Hood 
was in the ludicrous, his more enduring fame will rest on the ex- 
quisitely humane and simply compassionate. “There was no force 
or affectation in his efforts to serve his fellow-creatures—they were 
spontaneous and ‘passionate ; and all the art of picturesque and des- 
criptive power bestowed upon them was but appropriate and congenial 
ornament, neither covering nor concealing the rich stream of bene- 
volence which flowed in the depths below. His most cynical spark- 
lings emanated from a kind heart; they were fireworks which 
revolved in many a quaint and brilliant device, but burnt or injured 
- none. He could not help the droll conceit and dazzling sally ; but 
the love of kind predominated throughout and over all. 

‘‘ Mr. Hood was the son of the respectable publisher and book- 
seller of that name, long a partner in the firm of Vernor and Hood, 
Poultry, which is seen inscribed on many a title-page, some forty and 
fifty years ago. He has left a widow and two children, a son and a 
daughter, both inheriting much of his talent; and likely, we trust, 
to be more prosperous in the world than all his genius could make 
their parent. 

“Mr. Hood’s funeral is appointed to take place at noon to-day, in 
Kensal Green Cemetery; and a number of his friends will assemble 


there, to witness the last deposit of his remains in the grave.” 








